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Che Outlook. 


About a dozen years ago, a highly vitalized 
young American preacher, the Rev. Henry D. North- 
rop, went to London, and with the coUperation of three 
or four earnest Christian men began preaching in a hall 
in one of the eastern districts of that city, near the 
Victoria Park. It is in the midst of a dense popula- 
tion; and before Mr. Northrop had preached three 
sermons, his hall was crowded. A Congregational 
Church was at once formed in that hall; soon a church 
edifice was erected; and Mr. Nortbrop remained as 
pastor of the new church for several years. Last sum- 
mer, his present congregation, the Twenty-third Street 
Presbyterian Church in this city, gave him a leave of 
absence; and, revisiting London, he found the church, 
which he had established, continuing in great pros- 
perity, and worshiping in one of the largest buildings 
in the metropolis. The meeting between the church 
and their still youthful “ father" was full of cordiality 
and tenderness; and since Mr. Nurtnrop’s return to 
New York he has received a unique and eminently ex- 
pressive token of the affection of his London disciples. 
A huge plum-pludding came the other day all the 
way from London just in time to wish him and his 
wife ‘‘A Merry Christmas.” This is a striking demon- 
stration of the possibility of transplanting to Ameri- 
can soil a great British institution, minus only the 
sauce. We like to hear of such manifestations of in- 
ternational friendliness. Now that the Alabama 
bother is out of the way, why should there not be a 
universal reciprocity of puddings? 

— — ego — --- 

In the abundance of good things with which 
Edward Everett Hale crowds the January number of 
Old and New, many readers will find a special charm 
in Myron B. Benton's versifications from the Old 
Norse of the Elder Edda. Gems of pith and wit and 
apt mastery of plain English, are some of these Quat- 
rains. Thus, under the title of ‘‘ Raiment and Houor,"’ 
we have this terse restatement of an experience as old 
as eye-servers, that is, as old as eyes. 

With my garments a stake by the way I clad, 
A hero he seemed to all who passed by ! 
From travelers obeisance and honors he had : 
My shining cloak gone, no obeisance had I | 
And in these gift-giving weeks, when the chill of the 
season js met by unwonted expressions of the warmth 
of human affection, there is another stanza which con- 
tains not only a kindly spirit but a good suggestion. It 
is called “‘ A Good Gift.” 
Thy love a costly gift would take 
Thy friend; but lean purse cannot choose. 
Thy praise for his good deeds would make 
His true heart rich: thou wouldst not lose. 
——_— oe ———- 


It may be true, as has been once or twice 
alleged, that the wise men come from the east, but we 
are half inclined to believe that the good fellows live 
out west. Nay. we are not sure that western good 
fellowship is not also about as wise as eastern wisdom. 
What else can we infer, at any rate, from this admirta- 
ble item which comes to us straight from the hinges 
of the Golden Gate? President Gilman having made 
known that the University of California, now in pos- 
session of its new buildings ut Berkeley, has spacious 
rooms for museums and cabinets, and would be glad 
to put ‘into them such objects as would illustrate the 
resources, the natural productions, and the Indian 
history of the country, invites to that effort the co- 
Uperation of the people. In making this invitation, 
the President describes the character of the University 
in lauguage which mist charm, we think, every citizen 




















into the desire to aid in enriching it. ‘‘ The University 
of California,” says he, ‘“ belongs to the State, and is 
free from sectarian character. It is absolutely free in 
tuition, and open to students—young men and women 
—from any State or country.’’ Whereupon John J. 
Valentine, of San Francisco, General Superintendent 
of Wells Fargo & Co.’s Express, sends out a circular to 
the agents and employees of the company inviting 
them to take an interest in the matter, and directing 
them to forward to the University, free of all charge, 
all parcels containing such objects. He does not call 
upon them to put themselves to any “ inconvenience 
or discomfort,” or to make “any spasmodic effort;’’ 
but instructing them to post up in a conspicuous 
place his circular along with President Gilman’s, he 
requests them “ from time to time to secure such offer- 
ings as will undoubtedly be tendered by all citizens; 
for there is no walk of life in which knowledge—which 
is power—has not earnest votaries.’’ He then quotes a 
couplet of Edmund Spenser to enforce the doctrine: 
“ By knowledge we do learn ourselves to know, 
And what to man and what to God we owe.” 

Surely, California produces a sort of Express Men 
quite new in this world. 


——_-+ae-—-—— 


There is a touching proof of the depth and 
vitality of faith in the hearts of the people, that in 
spite of innumerable disappointments their eyes are 
continually turned in expectation of the coming of 
good men as public leaders. How often within the 
past decade for instance, has some new name risen 
above the horizon with a glowing promise that its 
possessor has just the qualities of character and of 
talent to constitute him that “coming man”’ who is 
continually heralded and who so tardily arrives. Now 
it is a great lawyer long buried in local obscurity but 
at last tossed into notice on the upheaval of some great 
legal or political trial. At another time it is an orator 
with such eloquence as mows down vast audiences be- 
fore him. Again it is a man of business, with clear 
brain and irresistible executive ability. Whoever it is, 
the people turn their faces toward him with a con- 
fiding and affectionate hope, that at last the man for 
the crisis has arrived—the true leader, who will grapple 
with the sad evils that perplex us—with corruption, 
with monopoly. and with party-despotism, and carry 
us all to a higher level of public life. Alas, it takes a 
great many things to make a great man. How fre- 
quently our expected and be-trumpted champion 
breaks down and subsides into a very weak and 
common-place person. Either he is too coarse, or too 
ignorant, either he is dishonest, or a wine-bibber, or a 
glutton, or in some other way lacking in self-control. 
The most recent example of these very promising men 
is Governor Booth, of California. If half the good 
things that are told of him be true,—and we sincerely 
pray that they may be—his arrival upon the central 
stage of American politics is a god-send indeed. At all 
events, it is a good thing for us to keep up the hope that 
of all these coming men, now and then, some one will 
really come, 
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The natural history of political corruption is 
greatly in need of being investigated. It isa monster 
of decidedly Protean genius, and it sometimes con- 
trives to writhe from one shape into another so adroitly 
as to escape capture and even recognition. In this 
country we are familiar with what some people would 
call the vulgar form of it,—that wherein legislators, 
both local and national, actually take pecuniary 
bribes. Of course such corruption as that is decidedly 
low and plebeian. The English House of Commons, 
which, in Walpole’s time, was full of “statesmen” of 
the kind that we are beginning to shut up at hard 
labor in penitentiaries, probably has not had in many 
years a member capable of defiling his palm by re- 
ceiving upon it money as a consideration for his vote; 
and yet by a facile freak of conscience, the same Eng- 
lish legislator whe would think it infamous to receive 
a bribe, is capable of thinking it not only honorable 
but positively genteel to give one. What an odd un- 
ilateral code of virtue that is which permits a man to 
purchase his way into the House, but forbids him to 
muke a traffic of what he has just invested his money 
in. He may buy votes, but he must not sell them. It 
has been observed in the recent parliamentary elec- 
tions in England that the new law against bribery 
proves to be futile. Whyshould it not? All laws are 
futile which are keyed upon a pitch higher than pub- 
lic sentiment; and respectable men in England are 
likely to continue to buy votes so long as that crime is 
illegal without being discreditable. But it is with all 
grace that we Americans can say anything about poli- 
tical corruption in most other countries, except to say 
that bad as it is there, it is even worse here. And yet 
we should speak of this national shame, only to articu- 
late the hope and the belief that it is in fair way to- 
wards removal. 





MORNING AND EVENING. 
By Mary FE. BRADLEY. 


NCE, in the by-gone summer weather, 
You and I were abroad together. 
Wandering down to tho sandy beach, 
With a purpose never framed in speech, 
Yet vaguely felt with a strange delight 
Each strove to hide from the other's sight,— 
We found the level shore of the sea 
Gay with frolicsome company. 
Children romped in their noisy pleasure, 
Man and maiden were strolling there, 
And the wild waltz music beat its measure 
To and fro on the throbbing air. 
Merry the sight was, but our mood 
Sought for silence and solitude. 
8o, with a look that told the story, 
Piercing all vain disguises through,— 
* Up in those ledges of granite hoary 
There's a nook.” you said, “will hold us two: 
Dear, are you willing to climb with me?” 
And yes! Ianswered—right willlingy. 


Then, in a hush of blissful) quiet, 

We turned away from the careless riot, 

Climbed to the nook in the rocky ledges, 
Out of the range of a prying eye, 

And gave each other the vows and pledges 
Lovers delight to multiply. 

Only the solemn ocean near us, 

Only the rocky walls to hear us, 

There we stood from the world apart, 

Hand to hand, and heart to heart. 

Now we sit in the winter weather, 

You and I, by the fire together, 

Bit apart in a happy quiet, 
Smile at each other in calm content, 

While our children’s children romp and riot 
In a rapture of Christmas merriment. 

Heads with the snows of time are sprinkled 

Foreheads with many a furrow wrinkled, 

And never our feet will climb again 
Up to the nook in the granite ledges; 

But our hearts, thank God! are as warm as when 
We gave each other those vows and pledges, 


By-and-by there will come a time, 
And not far off, when we too shall climb 
Heights that lead to a fuller measure 
Of sweet content, and to rarer pleasure 
Than any the best of life has brought us, 
Or even our happy love has wrought us, 
Scorn the belief who will or may, 

Laugh it down for a baseless fiction, 
You and I, dear, will see the day 

When Life and Love have their resurrection. 
Others may call it an idle story— 
What shall we care? When the joy and glory 
That He who loved us went to prepare 
We know we shall see with our eyes, and share! 
Waiting the time when His voice shall call us, 
Fearing for nothing that may befall us, 
Glad and serene we sit together, 
And talk of the by-gone summer weather. 





Che Cirenit Hider : 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of ‘The Hoosier School-master,” “The End 
of the World,” etc, 


CHAPTER XVI.—(Continued). 


“W EN Morton awoke the next morning in hig 

rude bed in the loft, he became aware that there 
were a number of men in the room below, and he could 
gather that they were talking about him. He dressed 
quickly and came down-stairs. The first thing he no- 
ticed was that the settler who had refused him lodging 
the night before was the center of the group; the next, 
that they had taken possession of hisrifie. This settler 
had roused the “ reggilators,’’ and they had crossed the 
creek in a flat-boat some miles below and come up the 
stream determined to capture this young horse-thief. 
It is a singular tribute to the value of the horse that 
among barbarous or balf-civilized peoples horse-steal- 
ing is accounted an offense more atrocious than homi- 
cide. In such a community to steal a man’s horse is 
the grandest of larcenies—it is to rob him of the step- 
ping-stone to civilization. 

For such philosophical reflections as this last, howe 
ever, Morton had no time. He was in the hands of an 
indignant crowd, some of whom had lost horses and 
other property from the depredations of the famous 
band of Micajah Harp, and all of whom were bent on 
exacting the forfeit from this indifferently dressed 
young man who rode a horse altogether too good for 
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Morton was conducted three miles down the river to 
a log tavern, that being a public and appropriate place 
for the rendering of the decisions of Judge Lynch, 
and affording, moreover, the convenient refreshmente 
of whiskey and tobacco to those who might become 
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exhausted in their arduous labors on behalf of public 
justice. There was no formal trial. The evidence was 
given in in a disjointed and spontaneous fashion; the 
jury was composed of the whole crowd, and what the 
Quakers call the ‘sense of the meeting” was gather- 
ed from the general outery. Educated in Indian wars 
and having been left at first without any courts or 
forms of justice, the settlers had come to believe their 
own expeditious modes of dealing with the enemies of 
peace and order, much superior to the prolix method 
of the lawyers and judges. 

And as for Morton, nothing could be much clearer 
than that he was one of the gang. The settler who 
had refused him a lodging first spoke: 

* You see, I seed in three winks,”’’ he began, “ that 
that feller didn’t own the hoss. He looked kinder 
sheepish. Well, I poked a few questions at him and I 
reckon I am the beatin’est man to ax questions in this 
neck of timber. I axed him whar he come from, and 
he let it out that he’d rid more ’n fifty miles. And I 
kinder blazed away at praisin’ his hoss tell I got him 
off his guard, and then, unbeknownst to him, I treed 
him suddently. I jest axed him ef the hoss was his’n ; 
and he hemmed and hawed and says, says he, ‘ Well, 
not exactly mine.’ Then I tole him to put out.” 

“ Did he tell you the mar wuzn’t adzackly his’n?” 
put in the youth whose unwilling hospitality Morton 
had enjoyed. 

“~“Tea:’ 

“ Well, then, he lied one time or nuther, that’s sartain 
shore. He tole me she wuz. And when I axed him 
whar he was agoin’, he tole me he didn’ know. I sus- 
picioned him then, and I tole him to clar out; and he 
wouldn’. Well, I wuz agoin’ to git down my gun and 
blow his brains out; but marm got skeered and didn’ 
want me to, and I ‘lowed it was better to let him stay, 
and I’low’d you fellers mout may be come over and 
cotch him, or liker’n not some feller’'d come along and 
inquire arter that air mar. Then he ups and says ef 
the ole woman don’ give him sompin’ to eat she'd ketch 
it from Micajah Harp’s band. He said as how he was 
a member of that gang. An’ he said he hadn’t had 
nothin’ to eat sence the night before, havin’ rid fer 
twenty-four hours.”’ 

‘JT didu’t say ——” began Morton. 

“Shet up your mouth tell I’m done. Haint you got 
no manners? I tole him as how as I didn’t keer three 
continental derns* fer his whole band, weth Micajah 
Harp throw’d onto the top; but the ole woman wuz 
kinder sorter afeared to find she’d cotch a rale hoss- 
thief and she gin him a little sompin’ to eat. And he 
did gobble it I tell you.”’ 

Young rawbones had repeated this statement a dozen 
times already since leaving home with the prisoner. 
But he liked to tellit. Morton made the best defense 
he could and asked them to send to Hissawachee and 
inquire, but the crowd thought that this was only a 
ruse to gain time, and that if they delayed his execu- 
tion long, Micajah Harp and his whole band would be 
upon them. 

The mob-court was unanimously in favor of hanging. 
The cry of ‘“*Come on, boys, let’s string him up,’’ was 
raised several times, and ‘rushes’? at him were at- 
tempted, but these rushes never went further than the 
incipient stage, for tbe very good reason that while 
many were anxious to have him hung, none were quite 
ready to adjust the rope. The law threatened them 
on one side, and a dread of the vengeance of Micajah 
Harp’s cut-throats appalled them on the other. The 
predicament in which the crowd found themselves was 
a very embarrassing one, but these administrators of 
impromptu justice consoled themselves by whispering 
that it was best to wait till night. 

And the rawboned young man, who had given such 
eager testimony that he ‘“‘ warn’t afeard of the whole 
gang with ole Micajah throw’d onto the top,” concluded 
about noon that he had better go home—the ole woman 
mout git skeered, you know. She wuz powerful skeery 
and mout git fits liker’n not, you know. 

The weary hours of suspense drew on. However 
ready Morton may have been to commit suicide ina 
moment of rash despair, life looked very attractive to 
him now that its duration was measured by the de- 
scending sun. And what a quickener of conscience is 
the prospect of immediate death! In these hours the 
voice of Kike, reproving him for his reckless living, 
rang in his memory ceaselessly. He saw what a dis- 
torted failure he had made of life; he longed for a 
chance to try it over again. But unless help should 
come from some unexpected quarter, he must resign 
himself to his fate. 

It is barely possible that the crowd might have become 
so demoralized by waiting as to have let Morton go, or 
at least to have handed him over to the authorities, had 
there not come along at that moment, Mr. Mellen, the 
stern and ungrammatical Methodist preacher, of whom 
Morton had made so much sport in Wilkins’s Settle- 
ment. Having to preach at fifty-eight appointments 
in four weeks, he was somewhat itinerant, and was now 
hastening to a preaching place near by. One of the 
crowd, seeing Mr. Mellen, suggested that Morton had 
orter be allowed to see a preacher and git “fixed 
up” afore he died. Some of the others disagreed. 
They warn’t nothin’ in the nex’ world too bad fera 
hoss-thief, by jimeny hoe-cakes. They warn’t a string- 
in’ men up to send ’em to heaven, but to t’ other place 

Mellen was called in, however, and at once recog- 





* A saying having its origin, no doubt, in the worthlessness 
of the paper money issued by the Continental Congress, 





nized Morton as the ungodly young man who had in- 
sulted him and disturbed the worship of God. He ex- 
horted him to repent, and to tell who was the owner of 
the horse, and to seek a Saviour who was ready to for- 
give even the dying thief upon the cross. In vain Mor- 
ton protested his innocence. Mellen told him that he 
could not escape, though he advised the crowd to hand 
him over to the sheriff. But Mellen’s additional testi- 
mony to Morton’s bad character had destroyed his last 
chance of being given up to the courts. As soon as Mr. 
Mellen went away, the arrangements for hanging him 
at nightfall began to take definite shape, and a rope 
was hung over a lim), in full sight of the condemned 
man. Mr. Mellen used with telling effect at every one 
of the fifty-eight places upon his next round, the story 
of the sad end of this hardened young man, who had 
begun as a scoffer, and ended as an impenitent thief. 

Morton sat in a sort of stupor, watching the sun de- 
scending toward the horizon. He heard the rude 
voices of the mob about him, But he thought of Patty 
and his mother. 

While the mob was thus waiting for night, and Mor- 
ton waiting for death, there passed upon the road an 
elderly man. He was just going out of sight when 
Morton roused himself enough to observe him. When 
he had disappeared, Gooodwin was haunted with the 
notion that it must be Mr. Donaldson, the old Presby- 
terian preacher, whose sermons he had so often heard 
at the Scotch Settlement. Could it be that thoughts of 
home and mother had suggested Donaldson? At least, 
the faintest hope was worth clutching at in a time of 
despair. 

“Call him back!’ cried Morton. ‘* Won’t somebody 
call that old man back? he knows me.” 

Nobody was disposed to serve the culprit. The 
leaders looked knowingly the one at the other, and 
shrugged their shoulders. 

“Tf you don’t call him back you will be a set of mur- 
derers,’’ cried the despairing Goodwin. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
DELIVERANCE, 


: ere DONALDSON was journeying down 
to Cincinnati—at that time a thriving village 
of about two thousand people—to attend Presbytery 
and to contend manfully against the sinful laxity of 
some of his brethren in the matters of doctrine and re- 
vivals. In previous years Mr. Donaldson had been 
beaten a little in his endeavors to have carried through 
the extremest measures against his more progressive 
‘““new-side”’ brethren. He considered the doctrines of 
these zealous Presbyterians as very little better than 
the crazy ranting of the ungrammatical circuit riders. 
At the moment of passing the tavern where Morton 
sat, condemned to death, he was eagerly engaged in 
“laying out ’' a speech with which he intended to 
rout false doctrines and annihilate forever incipient 
fanaticism. His square head had fallen forward, 
and he only observed that there was a crowd of 
godless and noisy men about the tavern. He could 
not spare time to note anything farther, for the fate of 
Zion seemed to hang upon the weight and cogency of 
the speech which he meant to deliver at Cincinnati. 
He had almost passed out of sight when Morton first 
caught sight of him; and when the young man, finding 
that no one would go after bim, set up a vigorous call- 
ing of his name, Mr. Donaldson did not hear it, or at 
least did not think for an instant that anybody in that 
crowd could be calling his own name. How should he 
hear Morton’s cry? For just at that moment he had 
reached the portion of his argument in which he 
triumphantly proved that his new-side friends, how- 
ever unconscious they might be of the fact, were of 
necessity Pelagians, and, hence, guilty of fatal error. 

Morton’s earnest entreaties at last moved one of the 
crowd. 

* Well, I don’t mind,” he said; “I'll call him. *Pears 
like as ef he’s a lyin’ any how. I don’t ‘low as he 
knows the ole coon, or the ole coon knows him—liker’n 
not he’s a foolin’ by lettin’ on; but ’twont do no harm 
to call him back.’’ Saying which, he mounted his 
gaunt horse and rode away after Mr. Donaldson. 

“Hello, stranger! I say there! Mister! O, mister! 
Hello, you ole man on horseback! ”’ 

This was the polite manner of address with which the 
messenger interrupted the theological meditations of 
the worthy Mr. Donaldson at the moment of his most 
triumphant anticipations of victory over his oppo- 
nents. 

“Well, what is it?" asked the minister, turning 
round on the messenger a little tartly; much as one 
would who is suddenly awakened and not atall pleased 
to be awakened. 

“They’s a feller back here as we tuck up fer a hoss 
thief, and we had three quarters of a notion of stringin’ 
or him up; but he says as how as he knows you, and 
ef you kin do him any good, I hope you’ll do it, for I 
do hate to see a feller-being hung, that’s sartain shore.” 

“A horse thief says that he knows me?” said the par- 
son, not yet fairly awake to the situation. ‘ Indeed, 
I’m ina greathurry. Whatdoeshe want? Wants me 
to pray with him, 1 suppose. Well, it is never too 
late. God’s election is of grace, and often he seems to 


select the greatest sinners that he may thereby mag- 
nify his grace and get to himself a great name, [ll 
go and see him.”’ 

And with that Donaldson rode back to the tavern, 
endeavoring to turn his thoughts out of the polemical 
groove in which they had been running all day that 








he might think of some fitting words to say to a male- 
factor. But whem he stood before the young man he 
started with surprisé. 

“ What! Morton Goodwin! Have you taken tosteal- 
ing horses? I should have thought that the unhappy 
career of your brother, so soon cut short in God’s 
righteousness, would have been a warning to you. 
My dear young man, how could you bring such dis- 
grace and shame on the gray hairs ” 

Before Mr. Donaldson had gotten to this point a 
murmur of excitement went through the crowd. They 
believed that the prisoner’s own witness had turned 
against him and that they had a second quasi sanctiow 
from the clergy for the deed of violence they were 
meditating. Perceiving this, Morton interrupted tke 
minister with some impatience, crying out : 

“But, Mr. Donaldson, hold on; you have judged me 
too quick. These folks are going to hang me without 
any evidence at all, except that I was riding a good 
horse. Now, I want you to tell them whose filley 
yon is.”’ 

Mr. Donaldson looked at the mare and declared to 
the crowd that he had seen this young man riding that 
colt for more than a year past, and that if they were 
proceeding against him on a charge of stealing that 
mare they were acting most unwarrantably. 

“Why couldn’t he tella feller whose mar he had and 
whar he was a goin?” said the man from the other 
side of the river. 

“T don’t know. How did you come here, Morton? 

“Well, I'll tell you a straight story. I was gambling 
on Sunday night——” 

‘Breaking two Commandments at once,” broke in 
the minister. 

“Yes, sir, I know it, and I lost every thing I had— 
horse and gun and all—I seemed clean crazy. I lost a 
hundred dollars more’n I had, and I give the man I was 
playing witha bill of sale for my horse and gun. Then 
he agreed to let me go where I pleased and keep ’em 
for six months and I was ashamed to go home; so Lrode 
off, like a fool, hoping to find some place where I could 
make the money to redeem my colt with. That’s how 
I didn’t givestraight answers about whose horse it was, 
and where I was going.” 

“Well, neighbors, it seems clear to me that you'll 
have to let the young man go. You ought to be thank- 
ful that God in his good providence has saved you 
from the guilt of those that shed innocent blood. He 
is a very respectable young man, indeed, and often 
attends church with his mother. I am sorry he has 
got into bad habits.” 

“T’m right glad to git shed of a ugly job,” said one 
of the party; and as the rest offered no objection, he 
cut the cords that bound Morton's arms and let him 
go. The landlord had stabled Dolly and fed her, hop- 
ing that some accident would leave her in his hands; 
the man from the other side of the creek bad taken 
possession of the rifle as “his sheer, considerin’ the 
trouble he’d tuck.’’ The horse and gun were now re- 
luctantly given up, and the party made haste to dis- 
perse, each one having suddenly remembered some 
duty that demanded immediate attention. Ina little 
while Morton sat on his horse listening to some very 
earnest words from the minister on the sinfulness of 
gambling and Sabbath-breaking. But Mr. Donaldson, 
having heard of the Methodistic excitement in the His- 
sawachee settlement, slipped easily to that, and urged 
Morton not to have anything whatever to do with this 
mushroom religion, that grew up in a night and 
withered ina day. In fact the old man delivered to 
Morton most of the speech he had prepared for the 
Presbytery on the evil of religious excitements. Then 
he shook hands with him, exacted a promise that he 
would go directly home, and, with a few seasonable 
words on God’s mercy in rescuing him from a miser- 
able death, he parted from the young man. Somehow, 
after that he did not get on quite so well with his 
speech. After all, was it not better, perhaps, that this 
young man should be drawn into the whirlpool of a 
Methodist excitement than that he should become a 
gambler? After thinking over it a while, however, 
the logical intellect of the preacher luckily enabled 
him to escape this dangerous quicksand, in reaching 
the sound conclusion that a religious excitement could 
only result in spiritual pride and Pelagian doctrine, 
and that the man involved in these would be lost as 
certainly as a gambler or a thief. 

Now, lest some refined Methodist of the present 
day should be a little too severe on our good friend 
Mr. Donaldson, I must express my sympathy for the 
worthy old gentleman as he goes riding along toward 
the scene of conflict. Dear, genteel, and cultivated 
Methodist reader, you who rejoice in the patristic glory 
of Methodism, though youhave so far departed from the 
standard of the fathers as to wear gold and costly ap- 
parel, and sing songs and read some novels, be not too 
hard upon our good friend Donaldson. Had you, fastidi- 
ous Methodist friend, who listen to organs and choirs and 
refined preachers as you sit in your cushioned pew, had 
you lived in Ohio sixty years ago, would you have be- 
longed to the Methodists, think you? Not at all; your 
nerves would have been racked by their shouting, your 
musical and poetical taste outraged by their ditties, 
your grammatical knowledge shocked beyond recovery 
by their English; you could never have worshiped in 
an excitement that prostrated people in religious cata- 
lepsy, and threw weak saints and obstinate sinners 
alike into the contortions of the jerks. lt is easy 
to build the tombs of the prophets while you reap the 
harvest they sowed, and after they have been already 
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canonized. It is easy to build the tombs of the 
prophets now while we stone the prophets of our own 
time, may be. Permit me, Methodist brother, to be- 
lieve that had you lived in the days of Parson Donald- 
son you would have condemned these rude Tishbites as 
sharply as he did. But you would have been wrong, 
ashe was. For without them there must have been 
barbarism, worse than that of Arkansas and Texas. 
Methodism was to the West all that Puritanism was to 
New England. Both of them are sublime when con- 
sidered historically; neither of them were very agree- 
able to live with maybe. 

But alas! I am growing as theological as Mr. Don- 
aldson himself. Meantime Morton has forded the 
ereek at a point more favorable than his crossing of 
the night before, and is riding rapidly homeward, and 
ever as he recedes from the scene of bis peril and ap- 
proaches his home do the embarrassments of his situ- 
ation become more appalling. If he could only be sure 
of himself in the future there would be hope. But to 
a nature so energetic as his, there is no action possible 
but in a right line and with the whole heart. 

In returning, Morton had been directed to follow a 
“trace” that led him toward home bya much nearer 
way than he had come. After riding twenty miles he 
emerged from the wilderness into a settlement just as 
the sun was setting. It happened that the house where 
he found a hospitable supper and lodging was already 
set apart for Methodist preaching that evening. After 
supper the shuck bottom chairs aud rude beuches 
were arranged about the walls and the intermediate 
space was left to be filled by seats which should be 
brought in by friendly neighbors. Morton gathered 
from the conversation that the preacher was none 
other than the celebrated Valentine Cook, who was 
held in such esteem that it waseven believed that he 
had a prophetic inspiration and a miraculous gift of 
healing. This ‘ class’? had been founded by his preach- 
ing in the days of his vigor. He had long since given 
up “ travelling” on account of his health. He was now 
a teacher in Kentucky, being by all odds the most 
scholarly of the Westernitinerants. Hehad set out on 
a journey among the churches with whom he had 
labored, seeking to strengthen the hands of the 
brethren, who were like a few sheep in the wilderness. 
The old Levantine churches did not more heartily 
welcome the final visit of Paul the Aged than did the 
backwoods churches this farewell tour of Valentine 
Cook. 

Finding himself thus fairly entrapped again by a 
Methodist meeting, Morton felt no little agitation. His 
mother had heard Cook in his younger days in Pennsyl- 
vania, and he was thus familiar with his fame asa man 
anda preacher. Morton was not only curious to hear 
him; he entertained a faint hope that the great preach- 
er might lead him out of his embarrassment. 

After supper Goodwin strolled out through the troes 
trying to collect his thoughts; determined at one mo- 
ment to become a Methodist and end his struggles, 
seeking, the next, to build a breastwork of resistance 
against the sermon that he must hear. Having walked 
some distance from the house into the bushes, he came 
suddenly upon the preacher himself, kneeling in 
earnest audible prayer. So rapt was the old man in 
his devotions that he did not note the approach of 
Goodwin, until the latter, awed at sight of a man talk- 
ing face to fave with God, stopped, trembling, where he 
stood. Cook then saw him, and, arising, reached out his 
hand to the young man, saying in a voice tremulous 
with emotion: * Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.’’ Morton endeavored in 
a few stammering words to explain his accidental in- 
trusion, but the venerable man seemed almost at once 
to have forgotten his presence, for he had taken his 
seat upon a log and appeared absorbed in thought. 
Morton retreated just in time to secure a place in the 
cabin, now almost full. The members of the church, 
men and women, as they entered, knelt in silent prayer 
before taking their seats. Hardly silent either, for the 
old Methodist could do nothing without noise, and 
even while he knelt in what he considered silent prayer, 
he burst forth continually in audible ejaculations of 
* Ah—ah!”’ “O my Lord, help!” ‘“ Hah!’ and other 
groaning expressions of his inward wrestling—groan- 
ings easily uttered, but entirely without a possible 
orthography. With most, this was the simple habit of 
an uncultivated and unreserved nature; in later times 
the ostentatious and hypocritical did not fail to culti- 
vate it as an evidence of superior piety. 

But now the room is full. People are crowding the 
doorways. The good old class-leader has shut his eyes 
and turned his face heavenward. Presently he strikes 
up lustily, leading the congregation in singing: 


arena 


“ How tedious and tasteless the hours 
When Jesus no longer I see!” 


When he reached the stanza that declares: 
“ While blest with a sense of his love 

A palace a toy would appear; 

And prisons would palaces prove, 

If Jesus would dwell with me there,” 
there were shouts of “ Halleluiah!” “ Praise the Lord!” 
and so forth. At the last quatrain, which runs, 

“O! drive these dark clouds from my sky! 

Thy soul-cheering presence restore; 

Or take me to thee up on high, 

Where winter and clouds are no more!" 
there were the heartiest “‘amens,” though they must 
have been spoken in a poetic sense. I cannot believe 
that any of the excellent brethren, even in that mo- : 





moment of exaltation, would really have desired trans- 
lation to the world beyond the clouds. 

The preacher, in his meditations, had forgotten his 
congregation—a very common bit of absent-minded- 
ness with Valentine Cook; and so, when this hymn 
was finished, a sister, with a rich but uncultivated 
soprano, started, to the tune called ‘Indian Philos- 
opher,”’ that inspiring song which begins: 

* Come on, my partners in distress, 
My comrades in this wilderness, 
Who still your bodies feel : 
Awhile forget your griefs and fears, 
Look forward through this vale of tears 
To that celestial hill.” 

The hymn was long, and by the time it was com- 
pleted the preacher, having suddenly come to himself, 
entered hurriedly, and pushed forward to the place 
arranged for him. The festoons of dried pumpkin 
hanging from the joists reached nearly to his head; a 
tallow dip, sitting in the window, shed a feeble light 
upon his face as he stood there, tall, gaunt, awkward, 
weather-beaten, with deep-sunken, weird, hazel eyes, 
a low forehead, @ prominent nose, coarse, black hair, 
resisting yet the approach of age, and a tout ensemble 
unpromising, but peculiar. He began immediately to 
repeat his hymn: 

* IT saw one hanging on a tree 
In agony and blood; 
He fixed his languid eye on me, 
As near the cross I stood,” 

His tone was monotonous, his eyes seemed to have a 
fascination, and the pathos of his voice, quivering with 
suppressed emotion, was indescribable. Before his 
prayer was concluded, the enthusiastic Morton felt that 
he could follow such a leader to the world’s end. 

He repeated his text: “ Behold, the day cometh,” 
and launched at once into a strongly impressive intro- 
duction about the all-pervading presence of God, until 
the whole house seemed full of God, and Morton found 
himself breathing fearfully with a sense of God's pres- 
ence and ineffable holiness. Then he took up that 
never-failing theme of the pioneer preacher—the sin- 
fulness of sin—and there were suppressed cries of an- 
guish over the whole house. Morton could hardly feel 
more contempt for himself than he had felt for two 
days past, but when the preacher advanced to his cli- 
max of the atonement and the forgiveness of sins, 
Goodwin felt himself carried away as with a flood. In 
that hour, with God around, above, beneath, without 
and within, with a feeling that since his escape he held 
held his life by a sort of reprieve—with the inspiring 
and persuasive accents of this weird prophet ring- 
ing in his ears, he cast behind him all human loves, all 
ambitious purposes, all recollections of theological 
puzzles, and set himself to a self-denying life. With 
one final battle he closed his conflict about Patty. He 
would do right at all hazards. 

Morton never had other conversion than this. He 
could not tell of such a struggle as Kike’s. All he 
knew was that there had been conflict. When once he 
decided, there was harmony and peace. When Valen- 
tine Cook had concluded his rapt peroration, setting 
the whole house ablazo with feeling, and then pro- 
ceeded to ‘open the doors of the church” by singing 

* Am Ta soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb, 
And shall I fear to own his cause 
Or blush to speak his name.” 
it was witha sort of military exaltation—a defiance of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil—that Morton went 
forward and took the hand of the preacher, as asign 
that he solemnly enrolled himself among those who 
meant to 
** conquer though they die.” 

He was accustomed to say in after years, using the 
Methodist phraseology, that ‘‘God spoke peace to bis 
soul the moment he made up his mind to give up all.” 
That God does speak to the heart of man in its great 
crises I cannot doubt; but God works with, and not 
against, the laws of mind. When Morton ceased 
to contend with his highest impulses there was no more 
discord, and he was of too healthful and objective a 
temperament to have subjective fights with fanciful 
Apollyons. When peace came he accepted it. One of 
the old brethren who crowded round him that night 
and questioned him about his experience was ‘ afeard 
it warn’t arale deep conversion. They wuzn’t wras’lin’ 
and strugglin’ enough.”” But the wise Valentine Cook 
said, when he took Morton’s hand to say good bye, and 
looked into his clear, blue eye, ‘‘ Hold fast the begin- 
ning of thy confidence, brother.” 

(To be continued.) 





ETERNAL SEPARATION. 
By Paut HAYNE. 


“It suits not the eternal laws of Good, 
“ That Evil be immortal!” etc., etc.—FESTUS. 


NEVERMORE on earth, nor yet in Heaven, 
» Shall I bebold thee! If the crystal light 
That suns the Palms of Paradise is given 
To my freed vision, when the awful night 
Of sin’s purgation closes, as it must,— 
(For in God's providence we humbly trust 
Sin cannot be immortal)—even then, 
Amid that multitudinous company, 
That throng of thronéd Powers, and ransomed men,— 
O, nevermore thy saint-like eyes to see, 
Shining too far above me in the dome 
Of Christ’s New Firmament, would only be 
Companionless and lorn through Heaven to roam, 
To walk the golden streets, but not of—home! 





A SERMON BY HYVACINTHE. 
By THE Rev. LEONARD Woo.srey Bacon. 


PETIT SACONNEX, Geneva, 

December Wih, 1873, ) 
‘T CAN hardly give you a better idea of the 
AL pace at which the “ Catholic Reformation,” as they 
callit, is going forward in this part of Switzerland, 
than by an account of my last Sunday morning’s 
church-going. It was at Chéne, a large village three 
miles to the east of Geneva, accessible by horse car, or 
as the phrase goes in Europe, “by American railway." 
And the occasion of the service was this: Chéne is a 
Catholic village, and the curé of it was summoned last 
week by the cantonal authorities to take the recently 
prescribed oath of fidelity to the laws. Inasmuch as 
one of the laws is that which has just been denounced 
by the Pope as null and void (not to repeat other ad- 
jectives still more emphatic)—the “law for the organ- 
ization of Catholic worship,” which gives each Catholic 
parish the right to elect its own pastor—naturally and 
consistently enough the curé declined. The constancy 
with which the total Romanist clergy of this canton have 
declined, without one defection, is greatly to the praise 
of their discipline, even if you are willing to concede 
it no higher honor. The laity, however, are not so 
obedient. No sooner bad the priest signified his re- 
fusal to continue his functions under the new law, 
than some of the leading Catholics of the village, with- 
out waiting for an election, resolved to invite Father 
Hyacinthe to say Mass in the church on the very next 
Sunday, and the Catholic Mayor of the commune him- 
self presented the address. 

I got there a few minutes before church-time. Never 
did a sleepy little Swiss village look wider awake than 
Chéne did that Sunday morning. There were heads 
at all windows looking to see who would go to church; 
for, according to the priest and the Pope both, to go 
to church that day was equivalent to going to perdi- 
tion. The neighbors came down to the street doors, 
and talked it over in their queer caps and bodices. 
And crowds of little street boys approached within a 
safe distance of the church door, and listened to the 
discussions going on among the groups of peasants in 
blouses. I owed the priest something for his maledic- 
tion, for it secured me a choice of seats. Soon the 
church began to fill up, however, with people of every 
imaginable class, down to the roughest shock-headed 
peasant; and soon after Father Hyacinthe moved up 
the aisle from the sacristy to the altar, bearing the 
chalice and the paten the blouses from outside began 
to dribble in, until the aisles were choked. 

I have told you before of the translation and publi- 
cation of the Liturgy in French. It is the hope of the 
new clergy that soon the people will learn to join 
orally, with hearty responses, in the service. But at 
present the only audible participation is by the priest 
and his assistant. Not knowing French, you would 
hardly have recognized anything to distinguish this 
service from an ordinary Romish mass, But this being 
finished, the celebrant laid off the vestments stiff and 
splendid with embroidery, and, in a plain white robe, 
with searf crossed upon the breast, was conducted 
through the crowded aisle to the pulpit, which stands 
in the middle of one side of the church, under a sound- 
ing-board. 

The sermon was not brilliant—as the preacher re- 
marked afterward, he only talked. But what sort of a 
talk Hyacinthe would make in explaining his work 
for the first time to a church full of villagers is just 
what you would like to know. 

“My brethren,” he began, in a quiet, colloquial tone, 
“you know in what circumstances I am here this 
morning. This church was abandoned. Its worship 
had ceased. Yonder tabernacle-lamp, the symbol of 
perpetual adoration, had been extinguished. Your 
magistrates aud the Parish Council thought it not best 
that the village should remain smitten with interdict, 
deprived of all the offices of religion; and they have 
invited me to celebrate the reformed Catholic worship. 
The lantp burns once more—may it never fail again. 
The mysteries of the Holy Sacrifice are renewed at 
your altars. In the congregation of the righteous is 
heard the voice of joy and praise. 

“Tt is charged against us that we are doing a work of 
division, of destruction, and of hatred in the Catholic 
Church. On the contrary, the work of destruction 
and division has been done already by those who hayg 
changed the doctrine of the Church through new and 
false dogmas—by those assem}jied bishops who revolu- 
tionized the constitution of the Church by abdicating 


all their own functions into the hands of the Pope, and ’ 


so left the Church without an episcopate. It is these 
who are 4oing the work of hate—pursuing us with 
maledictions and anatheinas. Our work is one of re- 
construction, to build up the Church again upon its 
ancient foundations, so long buried out of sight by 
superincumbent rubbish. It seeks not to divide, but 
to reunite those Christians in the East and in the West 
long alienated from the Catholic communion. It an- 
swers bate with love, and insult and cursing with bene- 
dictions. This is the Catholic Reformation. 

“Now there are two opposite complaints made 
against this movement. From one side I am told, 
‘You are going too far. You are laying your hand on 
things which are of great importance—the worship of 
the Church, the order and discipline of its clergy, and 
its relation to the state.’ From the other side I have 
the complaint, ‘You are not doing your whole duty. 
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You ere not purifying the dogmas of the Church.’ 
Now, these two criticisms answer each other and vin- 
dicate us. The doctrine of the Church—the old dogma 
as you have just heard it from the altar in the creed 
of Nice—is invariable. Renounce this, and you are 
not Reformed Catholics, for you are not Catholics at 
all. I donot speak of the superfetations of new doc- 
trine that have been added to the old—of dogmas that 
are not dogmas. These ought to be cleared away. 
And so soon as we shall have among us a Swiss bishop 
to call together the synod of Swiss Catholic clergy and 
churches, it will be one of their first duties to separate 
between the genuine, primitive dogma of the Church 
and these modern inventions and corruptions. 

“The reform which we have begun is not of the doc- 
trine of the church, but of its corrupted discipline. 
And the first two points which we approach are those 


which have a most close and painful relation to the’ 


morals of the family and of society. 1. Obligatory 
Confession. Not that the ear of the pastor and his 
heart will not be constantly open to the willing con- 
fidences of his flock, and his mouth ready with godly 
counsels, but that henceforth the priest shall not bean 
inquisitor, professionally trained to the work of ex- 
tracting the secrets of families or governments, of 
extorting from the hands of the parent the direction of 
his family. He shall not be suffered (as too often hap- 
pens) to contaminate the mind of youth with corrupt- 
*ing questions.” [There was a solemu silence among 
the congregation as these things were said; and one or 
two men in blouses got up and left the church, making 
@ little noise at the door as they went] 2. Enforced 
celibacy of the clergy. The attempt had been made, 
the preacher said, to shut his mouth on this subject by 
pointing to his own marriage, and imputing to him 
unworthy motives, He refused to be silenced by any 
such attack on the most honorable act of his life. He 
had nothing to say against that voluntary celibacy of 
which he had so often spoken in praise, and in which 
some of the best and happiest years of his life had been 
spent. So long as celibacy was free, willing, joyous, it 
was a life well pleasing to God by as much as it per- 
mitted more complete self-sacrifice and devotion. 
When it ceased to be voluntary, it grew into a galling 
yoke, hurtful to the man himself, and to the society in 
the midst of which he lived. Among the Catholic 
churches of the East, under the distinct sanction of the 
Pope, the celibacy of the clergy was a matter of free 
choice. There the unmarried priests were of the mon- 
astic orders, gathered in convents; but the confessors 
and pastors to whom the people loved to go for sym- 
pathy and counsel, were husbands and fathers like 
“themselves. And then followed a picture of the mar- 
ried pastor—the model husband, father and citizen. 
38. The Election of Pastors by the People. This change, 
like the preceding, is no novelty, it is simply a return 
to the old freedom of the church—the inauguration 
into its old place of dignity and authority of what St. 
“Cyprian, the famous Bishop of Carthage, calls “the 
Majesty of the Christian people.” 4. “And the final 
act of Reformation, which has.this day been begun 
among you, how shall I define it? Let me call it the 
liberation of the church in its relations with God. 
Why should not the Christian people be allowed to 
worship God in their own mother tongue? It is said 
that the Latin and the Greek are noble languages— 
‘these modern tongues are vulgar. Nay, these three 
grand languages of Switzerland—the German, the 
Italian and the French—let no man dare deny that 
these, too, are noble. What God has cleansed, that let 
not man call common! Down with this wanton bar- 
rier, and let every man speak to God, in the worship 
of the church, in the language which his mother taught 
him! The Liturgy of the church is that by which man 
speaks to God. The Bible is that by which God speaks 
to man. An open Liturgy in every man’s hand; an 
open Bible, in his own tongue, in every man’s house 
—that he may judge for himself whether the words 
taught him are in accordance with those of Christ and 
his apostles—these are the means which we propose for 
reJpening the long blockaded intercourse between 
man and God.” 

This was the gist of the sermon. It was listened to 
with profound attention and respect; and after it was 
concluded the people stood gazing around the church 
door and at all neighboring windows to see the Re- 
former as he drove off in his carriage. That day three 
weeks comes the election of new Curés in Chéne and 
in the other great villages of Carouge and Lancy, in 
the neighborhood. The new Curés will, of course, be 
of the * Reformed ” school. 

7 Elsewhere in French Switzerland the work goes on 
ata like pace. In the Bernese Jura, out of 28 Catholic 
parishes, 15 or 16 are already reorganized, with re- 
formed pastors of their own choice, and four others 
are just about to be. There is no lack of candidates— 
men in good standing in the priesthood; and it is ex- 
pected that all the parishes will soon be supplied. The 
new priests have been uniformly received, of course, 
with abuse and insult on the part of the Ultramontane 
devotees, but with cordial welcome from the best part 
of the people. Their churches are full of worshipers, 
and one of the most violently calumniated, the Curé 
of the village of Porrentruy, is said to have a class of 
catechumens numbering seventy-five children. 

| A fortnight ago Father Hyacinthe accepted an in- 
vitation to Neuchatel, and to the great Catholic vil- 
lage of Chaux-de-Fonds. The congregations to hear 
him were immense, and the leading men in the Cath- 
olic churches themselyes signified their sympathy 


with his work, and sought advice about securing a 
change of administration in their parishes. 





THE DEATH OF GOODY NURSE. 
A BALLAD OF SALEM. 
By Rost TERRY COOKE, 


HE chill New England sunshine 
Lay on the kitchen floor; 
The wild New England north wind 
Came rattling at the door. 


And by the wide old fire-place, 
Deep in her cushioned chair, 

Lay back an ancient woman, 
With shining snow-white hair. 


The peace of God was on her face, 
Her eyes were sweet and calm, 

And when you heard her earnest voice 
It sounded like a psalm. 


In all the land they loved her well; 
From country and from town 

Came many a heart for counsel, 
And many a soul cast down. 


Her hands had fed the hungry poor 
With blessing and with bread; 

The face was like a comforting 
From out the Gospel read. 


8o weak and silent as she lay, 
Her warm hands clasped in prayer, 
A sudden knocking at the door 
Came on her unaware. 


And as she turned her hoary head, 
Beside her chair there stood 
Four grim and grisly Puritans— 
No visitants for good. 


They came upon her like a host, 
And bade her speak and tell 

. Why she bad sworn a cruel oath 
To serve the powers of hell, 


To work the works of darkness 
On children of the light. 

A witch they might not suffer here 
Who read the Word aright. 


Like one who sees her fireside yawn, 
A pit of black despair, 

Or one who wakes from quiet dreams 
Within a lion’s lair, 


So glared at them her starting eyes, 
Her voice eesayed no sound; 

She gasped like any hunted deer 
That eager dogs surround. 


* Answer us!”’ hoarse and loud they ory; 
She looked from side to side— 
No human help—* Oh, gracious God |" 
} In agony she cried. 


Then, calling back her feebie life, 
The white lips uttered slow, 
*“*T am as pure as babes unborn 
From this foul thing, ye know. 


* If God doth visit me for sin, 
Beneath his rod I bend.” 
But pitiless and wroth were they, 
And bent upon their end. 


They tortured her with taunt and jeer, 
They vexed her night and day— 

No husband’s arm nor sister's tears 
Availed their rage to stay. 


Before the church they haled her then; 
The minister arose 

And poured upon her patient head 
The worst of all its woes. : 


Ho bade her be accursed of God , 
Forever, here and there ; 

He cursed her with a heavy curse 
No mortal man may bear. 


She stood among the cowering crowd 
As calm as saints in heaven, 

Her eyes as swect as summer skies, 
Her face like summer's even. 


The devils wrought their wicked will 
On matron and on maid. 
* Thou hast bewitched us!” cried they all, 
But not a word she said, 


They fastened chains about her feet, 
And carried her away ; 

For many days in Salem jail 
Alone and ill she lay. 


She heard the scythes along the fleld 
Ring through the fragrant air, 

She smelt the wild-rose on the wind 
That bloweth everywhere. 


Reviled and hated and bereft, 
The soul had plenteous rest, 
Though sorrow like a frantic flood 
Beat sore upon her breast. 


At last the prison door stood wide, 
They led the saint abroad ; 

By many an old familiar place 
Her trembling footsteps trod. 


Till faint with weakness and distreas, 
She climbed a hill-side bleak, 

And faced the gallows built thereon, 
Still undisturbed and meek. 


They hanged this weary woman there, 
Like any felon stout; 

Her white hairs on the cruel rope 
Were scattered all about. 


The body swung upon the tree 
In every flitting wind, 
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Rerviled and mocked by passengers 
And folk of evil mind. 


A woman, old and innocent, 
To die a death of shame, 

With kindred, neighbors, friends thereby, 
And none to utter blame! 


Oh, God, that such a thing should be 

On earth which thou hast made! 
A voice from heaven answered me, 
* Father, forgive,” He said. 











A RETRACTATION., 
A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF “THE INDEX.” 
My Dear Abbot: 


FIND in the Index of December 11 a careful 

and elaborate editorial, under the head of “ Intel- 
lect and Sympathy in Radicalism,” in which you de- 
pict the failure so far of radicalism in religion, and 
ascribe this failure to “an excess of the sympathetic 
tendency,” and further affirm the necessity of the 
method of antagonism. 

Let me collate your own words, to get exactly your 
own account. Religious radicalism, you say, “re- 
mains, after three or four decades of self-conscious 
existence, merely the ‘ peculiar views,’ the private ism, 
of a clique.’’ The radicals, you confess, ** make little 
or no impression on public opinion.”” You express the 
opinion that “the Free Religious Association, by a 
few itinerant conventions (which in the West three 
years ago earned for it the soubriquet of ‘hell on 
wheels’) has done more to affect the popular mind 
than all the other activities of the radicals combined.” 
You acknowledge that “the religious influevce of the 
churches is still vast, their following immense, their 
supremacy indisputable; and the far superior religious 
influence of radicalism is scarcely felt at all by the 
public at large.” To explain this you allege that ‘‘ the 
present semi-establishment of Christianity as the 
national religion . . exerts enormous power over 
the average American mind, . . intimidates a people 
so sensitive to public opinion as the Americans are, 
and prevents their looking at Christianity straight 
in the face.”” You further allege that the radicals 
“fail to make any deep impression on the religious 
development of the country,’’ because “an excess of 
the sympathetic tendency’”’ causes them to “leave 
undone the especial task of radicalism,” that of facing 
“the grim fact that Christianity and Free Religion are 
at deadly variance, cannot be reconciled, and are 
slowly approaching that battle-field where all great 
contests in America are at last fought out—the arena 
of politics.”” This task you say even radicals find “ re- 
pulsive to their sympathies.’”’ And you “plead the 
necessity of no longer allowing an excess of sympathy 
to paralyze the practical efficiency of religious radical- 
ism.”” In your opinion “a broadly intellectual view 
of Free Religion . . . comprehends the necessity 
. . » Of arguing, of persuading, or ridiculing dogma 
out of existence,” and of depriving it of ‘‘a power 
over the buman mind to which it bas no title but that 
of flagrant usurpation.” It could readily enough be 
done, you say, ‘‘so weak inherently is the doctrinal 
framework of Christianity, when tested by the truths 
of modern thought ;”’ and you feel sure that the people 
“want vigorous exposure of the absurdities which 
make the staple of pulpit gospelling.”” Your final cry 
is for the radicals to “ rally to a man, and throw them- 
selves into the work of organizing Liberal Leagues” 
for “ freeing the State totally from the Church.”’ This 
has been your cry fora year, and now yousay, “ But 
they do not do it.” 

Over against your proclamation anew of the method 
of antagonism, permit me to set my retractation of 
the opinion that that method is a good one, and my 
coufession of deep regret that I have ever used it, and 
of repentance on account of the sins of criticism, con- 
troversy, and personality into which it has betrayed 
me. From the time that I begun to think for myself 
in religion, my babitual feeling of the injury done by 
consecrated error to what I deemed sacred ideals and 
true ideas was mingled with the profoundest pain of 
deeply wounded personal feeling, in consequence of 
the means used to punish me for free thinking. This 
caused me to expect to fight my way, and drew me 
into a habit of contention inconsistent with that jus- 
tice, and kindness, and humility which I have always 
had it in my heart to observe. No human creature 
could have acted in more sincerity than I have done, 
in my undue demonstrations of antagonism, contro- 
versy, criticism, and personality; but Iam convinced 
of two things now, that my opinion of the need and 
good of the method of antagonism has been a mis- 
taken one in all the forms in which I have tried it, and 
that my work has suffered great damage from the ex- 
tent to which too vehement feeling has made my 
words cut or burn to no good purpose. The sympa- 
thetic side of my nature, which is much the larger and 
the stronger part of me, has always struggled against 
my critical and controversial tendencies; but for a 
long time, and until I had again and again tested it, I 
held most sincerely the opinion that to antagonize, to 
shock, to vehemently oppose and violently overthrow, 
was sometimes and somewhat very necessary, and with 
this opinion I have been at times led by circumstances 
into extreme temptation to criticise as sharply and to 
cut up as thoroughly as I could, while at the same time 
I was not at all conscious to what an extent sharpness 
was getting the better of sympathy in my utterance of 
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myself. No one who has not passed through an expe- 
rience like mine, with a nature mostly sympathetic, 
yet with an extreme critical tendency disguised in it, 
can realize how little I have been conscious what I was 
really doing when I most violated the law of sym- 
pathy. AsI have already said, this was at first due to 
the unhappiness of my position as a heretic amid sur- 
roundings wholly orthodox, before orthodoxy had 
anything like acquired the temper of charity which 

as of late greatly modified it. It was the bitter con- 
sciousness of unkind and unjust rejection and con- 
tempt which originally nurtured in me both the opin- 
ion and the habit of antagonism, and raised an inferior 
part of my mental constitution to a place of undue 
and injurious control. At first I quite despaired when 
I discovered that I must burn my way against cold 
orthodox contempt. It did not seem to me that there 
‘was any fire in me, and when by years of patient effort 
I had developed some, I was very much surprised to 
find that my words cut and burned, and it has taken a 
good deal of experience to thuroughly convince me 
that all this sharpness is a mistake, and that pure ten- 
derness is the sole proper mood of all high thought. 
But this Iam now thoroughly convinced of and fully 
bent upon, both as to retracting entirely the opinion 
that antagonism, eitber harsh or moderate, is a neces- 
sity or a good, and as to repenting me, as utterly as I 
‘can, of that habit of critical sharpness and controver- 
sial yehemence into which I have been betrayed un- 
consciously, or in which I have mistakenly, though 
conscientiously, clothed myself for what I deemed a 
necessary fight of faith. During more than two years 
I have separated my work into two distinct parts, and 
very much the larger part, though mostly not yet 
known to the public, has been done, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the spirit of sympathy, though with less than 
the sagacity of sympathy which I long to arrive at. 
The smaller, and in fact the superficial and occasional 
part of my work, during this time, has been done with 
more or less adherence still to the method of antago- 
nism, but with increasing hesitation in the doing it, 
and more and more unaffected regret after it was 
done, until, at last, as the slow fruit of very honest and 
very hard experience, after much resolute experiment, 
the costs of which I have paid with excess of loss and 
suffering, I reach this repentance and retractation, 
and the resolute conviction that the humane, the sym- 
pathetic, the purely Christian method is the only true 
one. Mind that I say purely Christian, and that I 
refer to the spirit and truth, or grace and truth, of 
Christianity, and not to any partial or false forms 
which have disguised or destroyed the very truth of 
Christ. I would, if I could, undo all that I have done 
hitherto which was not done in a tender spirit, espe- 
cially where I have touched living persons other than 
courteously and kindly, or have handled with critical 
sharpness or controversial harshness avy of the sancti- 
ties of human faith. My more recent work of this 
kind, even where I believed that I had used modera- 
tion, or was compelled by real necessity, has given me 
no st.tisfaction, but has served to finally break entirely 
in my mind the opinion that such work can be made 
good. I trust, therefore, that I have worked myself 
clear of that style of doing things, and that, in future, 
I shall always know how to use the contrary method 
only, that of sympathy. This, then, is what I have 
come to, just as you are girding on, with new ardor, 
the sword of grim combat with the faith, the fellow- 
ship, and the sovial communion of Christendom. 

And not only have my experiments of critical antag- 
onism more and more caused me regret, but my opser- 
vation of the bard and fast type of radicalism, as I 
have come closely in contact with it, or have lent my- 
self to it somewhat, has constantly nurtured in my 
mind the feeling that this method is thoroughly erro- 
neous, and only to be condoned as a natural reaction 
against similar harshness and rigor in orthodoxy. The 
secular style of dealing with the issues of human life, 
exoluding feeling to a great extent, and ignoring dis- 
tinctively religious ideas, has sprung up very naturally, 
and as naturally has armed itself with the weapons of 
a sharp and stout antagonism, but for all this, it seems 
to me a comprehensive mistake, as much needing cor- 
rection as any of the mistakes of old orthodoxy. You 
keep so much religious and Christian feeling in the 
depths of your own beart, that apparently you are not 
aware how deep a hard intellectualism is striking in 
suppression of religious feeling among extreme radi- 
cals, or perhaps I should say how thoroughly extreme 
radicals keep back the development and suppress the 
activity, and so endanger the very existence of the ele- 
ments of religious sentiment. That the intellectualism 
of extreme radicalism is unsympathetic and unreli- 
gious, by no means, indeed, in its leaders, nor in all of 
its disciples, but in the majority of the latter, and in 
the method proposed to them by you, doés not seem to 
me to admit of question. You may calla grim fight 
against the very existence of Christianity sympathetic, 
and you may call a battle on the secular field of politics 
religious, and may sincerely hold to the opinion that 
any effort of man to perfect himself is religion, whether 
or not it leads him to recognition of a Divine Maker 
and Ruler, but such views are not likely to become, 
to use your own apt words, more than “the pri- 
vate ism of a clique.” It is a most brave dream in 
you, as I judge, to suppose that the task based on such 
views can ever be other than “ repulsive to the sympa- 
thies’’ of really religious and humaneradicals. Carried 
in that direction, radicalism seems to me likely to be- 
come a very harsh and narrow dogmatism, impotent 





for any good, and chiefly effective, in hands of course 
very unlike yours, against some of the most sacred 
ethical, social, and religious restraints. This is as far as 
possible from your meaning, but you must be aware 
that not a few iu our day purpose exactly this use of 
your method. And against this profoundly upsympa- 
thetic and unreligious tendency of radicalism, with its 
special peril of moral and spiritual deterioration in thie 
individual and in society, there must, it seems to me, 
increase in strength with every stage of current prog- 
ress, the truer, wiser, and safer method of sympathy, 
of positive religion, of Christian faith rightly under- 
stood, which does not strive nor cry, which works with 
definite regard to the inspiration and providence of a 
Divinity shaping all the ends and issues of life, and 
which culminates in sagacity to comprehend, and fidel- 
ity to embrace, the essential truth of the Christian gos- 
pel. What that truth is, how to bring it home to the 
awakened, emancipated, and enlightened modern 
mind, and how to establish it in just control of society 
and the state, not as an irrational dogma or a consti- 
tuted formalism, but as spirit and truth swaying men’s 
hearts, and through their hearts sanctifying their fel- 
lowship and purifying their laws—this I judge to be 
our great task. 

Herbert Spencer read us, I think, a wise lesson when 
he said that “ habitually the throwing-off of the old 
form implies a replacing of the previous sympathy by 
more or less of antipathy; perversion of judgment 
caused by the antipathy taking the place of that caused 
by the sympathy,” and that ‘“‘only when re-reaction 
takes place in due amount is there a possibility of bal- 
anced judgments’’; and again, tbat persons under an 
unqualified anti-theological bias, ‘‘ thinking only of 
what is erroneous in the rejected creed, iguore the 
truth for which it stands, and contemplating only its 
mischiefs, overlook its benefits”; and yet again, that 
while *‘ the antagonism to superstitious beliefs habitu- 
ally leads to entire rejection of them,” on ‘‘ the assump- 
tion that, along with so much that is wrong, there is 
nothing right.” ‘‘The truth, recognizable only after 
antagonism has spent itself, is, that the wrong beliefs 
rejected are superficial, and that a right belief hidden 
by them remains when they have been rejected’; and 
that, therefore, we may rest in the conclusion which 
the following passage expresses: 

“No one need expect, then, that the religious conscious- 
ness will die away, or will change the lines of its evolution, 
Its specialties of form, once strongly marked and becoming 
less distinct during past mental progress, will continue to 
fade; but the substance of the consciousness will persist. 
That the object-matter can be replaced by another object- 
matter, as supposed by those who think that the ‘ Religion of 
Humanity ’ will be the religion of the future, isa belief coun- 
tenaced neither by induction nor by deduction. However 
dominant may become the moral sentiment enlisted on be- 
half of Humanity, it can never exclude the sentiment, alone 
properly called rcligious, awakened by that which is behind 
Humanity and behind all other things. . . . Nosuch thing 
as a‘ Religion of Humanity’ can ever do more than tempo- 
rarily shut out the thought of a Power of which Humanity is 
butasmalland fugitive product. . . . To recognitions of this 
order the anti-theological bias is a hindrance. Ignoring the 
truth for which religions stand, it undervalues religious insti- 
tutions in the past, thinks they are needless in the present, and 
expects they willleave no representativesinthe future... . 
The reactive bias, undervaluing religious systems, generates 
an unwillingness to see that a religious system is a normal 
and essential factor in every evolving society; that the spe- 
cialties of it have certain fitnesses to the social conditions; 
and that, while its forms are temporary, its substance is per- 
manent. . . . In presenceof the theological thaw going on 
80 fast on all sides, there is on the part of many a fear, and on 
the part of some a hope, that nothing will remain. But the 
hopes and the fears are alike groundless. Like the transfor- 
mations that have succeeded one another hitherto, the trans- 
formation now in progress is but an advance from a lower 
form, no longer fit, to a higher and fitter form; and neither 
will this transformation nor kindred transformations to come 
hereafter, destroy that which is transformed any more than 
past transformations have destroyed it.""—Popular Science 
Monthly, for July, pp. 347-355. 

This has always beeu my general theory, but I have 
only gradually learned how to apply it in detail, and 
the necessity in carrying it out of disusing entirely the 
method of untagonism. Henceforth I mean to stand 
fully and thoroughly upon the method of sympathy, 
that of finding good and developing it instead of find- 
ing fault,—of evolution of Christian faith by apprecia- 
tion of its deeper spirit and truth rather than by an- 
tagonisin to its superficial errors,—of charity, and 
communion, and fellowship, rather than separation 
and contention. Appreciating as much as any one can 
the incitements to special negation, criticism, and con- 
tention, and respecting most thoroughly the motives 
which lead to work of this kind, I yet am brought by 
all my experience to the conclusion that true efficiency 
is in the other method, and that the deepest sagacity, 
the fiuest courage, the noblest enthusiasm will belong 
with that other method. And of all things it seems to 
me that a journal aiming at interest and influence 
ought to be conducted in this other spirit of generous 
sympathy, and that you do yourself a deep wrong and 
the cause a great injury in the policy which you have 
anew proclaimed. Nevertheless, my fraternal feeling 
towards you is but renewed and strengthened while I 
say this, and if I can help you by taking part in my 
own way in the discussion which you invite, or can do 
any special literary work for you, my pen is freely at 
your service, and Iam 

Cordially yours, 
EDWARD C. TOWNE. 

NorTHAMPTON, Mass., Dec. 15, 1873. 





THE CITY THAT ABRAHAM SOUGHT. 


By Pror. R. E. THompson. 


POLLOS,—if it was he that wrote The Epistle 
to the Hebrews, according to Luther’s happy 
gZuess,—does not seem to regard the founder of bis na- 
tion as a mere blindly-driven instrument of divine 
power, but as a far-seeing and freely-willing servant 
of God's purpose. The call that brought the father of 
the faithful out from his own kindred, he seems to 
say, was one that was bound up with all the man’s 
thoughts and experiences. It connected itself with all 
his insight into human needs, and into the state and 
tendencies of society in his day. If he went out not 
knowing what the end would be, it was not because 
he had no perception of what was needed. He went 
out as a seeker for a definite object; ‘A city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 

To those who wrote the New Testament the word 
city meant something far more definite than it means 
to us. In those days the world’s population was 
gathered into cities; the spaces that stretched between 
the cities was not filled up with farms and villas and 
populous rural neighborhoods as at present. Ina few 
out-of-the-way districts you might find hamlets and 
villages, called pagi, where people lived away from the 
the cities. Butto bein such a place was to be out of 
the world, away from the current of its thoughts and 
movements. Rome had embraced Christianity, and 
even begun to prohibit the old religion and destroy its 
temples, before these out-of-the-way places knew any- 
thing about it, until some day a band of monks burst 
in upon their isolation and destroyed their temples and 
gods. They were as much behind the time as the planter 
who came up from the Everglades of Florida in 1867 
“to sell a couple of likely niggers.” Hence “‘villages”’ 
or “pagan” became another name for heathen, and 
the word still remains in that use. 

In the city there was a vigorous social life to the 
very last days of the Empire. Its government stood 
in direct contact with that of the capital, after which 
it was closely modeled, in order that the central au- 
thorities might be embarrassed by their ignorance of 
any local peculiarities. The municipal rights and privi- 
leges were cherished as things of great value, and the 
people resisted all attempts to merge them in any larger 
organization save the Empire itself. The word city, 
therefore, meant in those days not a mere collection of 
houses, nor a place shut in by a wall, but a fellowship 
and brotherhood of men, acknowledging a community 
of duties, sharing the same rights, living under a com- 
mon law, and isolated by these from the rest of man- 
kind. It became, therefore, the name for a civil 
society as such in the most general sense. Plato wrote 
of the government of a city, but we call his book, The 
Republic. Augustine wrote Of the City of God, in vin- 
dication of the new brotherhood established in the 
Roman Empire, on the confession of the name of 
Christ. And the usage still lingers in the words, poli- 
tics, polish, polity, politeness; and in the words, civil, 
civilization, civility, and citizenship,—which, though 
no longer characteristic of what we call a city, are de- 
rived from the Greek and Latin words that mean a 
city. 

Abraham’s great search, then, was a political one. 
The politics of his day had occupied his attention. The 
powerlessness of great disasters and calamities to effect 
amoral reform had been strikingly shown in the his- 
tory of man since Noah. Society indeed had advanced 
rapidly, as compared with the slow, dead-alive days of 
the antediluvians. Hosts of new improvements in pol- 
itics had been introduced; notably that of Nimrod, 
who had discovered the way to govern men for the 
benefit of the governors. No doubt similar experi- 
ments had been made by other kings; were beginning 
to be made still more cleverly by priesthoods, that had 
some monopoly of the scanty science of the time and 
some pretence to sanctity in an age not given to any 
sort of devoutness. 

In Abraham’s eye these new societies had one grave 
defect. They lacked foundation, bottom, principle. 
The only motive confessed as holding them together 
was selfishness—the selfish tyranny or deceit of the ruler 
and the selfish cowardice or superstition of the ruled. 
He made the discovery that these things would not 
hold men in any lasting or permanent fellowship, and 
that every society that tried to build upon them was 
building over the mouth of the pit. He found that a 
society that will last and perpetuate itself must rest 
on some unselfish principle,—some giving up and giv- 
ing in that bas its roots in deeper soil than cowardice 
or selfishness. He found that the elements of the true 
society must be public spirited, unselfish, drawn to 
each other by the higher side of their nature, that so 
they migbt be at once free and loyal. Whether he 
made any experiments in Ur of the Chaldees we do 
not know, but in some way at last he seems to have 
reached the conclusion that tbe new society must start 
from God’s will, must take that will as the foundation 
to build upon, must begin by confessing it as their 
ground. Any other type of society, however strong 
and severe its government, must carry within itself the 
certainty cf its falling into anarchy as soon as the 
strong hand of repression was taken off. A society of 
any other sort, however great its recognized freedom, 
must always stand on the verge of despotism, not 
knowing how soon 8 strong man armed might secure 
control of it by promising especial favor to “the have- 
nots,” and meeting with no principled resistance in 
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any class. No society based upon selfishness could fur- 
nish any foundation for either order or freedom. 
Abrabam sought for a city that hath foundations 
whose builder and maker is God. He was not looking 
for a universal brotherhood of men, a Church of God 
that should confess no boundary lines in time or space, 
but should belong to all men and all times. He wasn't 
looking for heaven and the new Jerusalem. Both 
these societies are indeed implied; and, as a germ lies 
in a seed, they lay involved in the conception he had 
of what he was seeking. He was seeking for a local- 
ized brotherhood of men on this earth, a city like the 


cities that were forming in the land of the great rivers, 


but resting on a foundation where they had none; and 
confessing the will of God where they were godless; 
owning a higher law as above all will of despots, and 
as underlying all freedom and all just legislation. 

Such a city could not be made out of hand for him. 
It must grow, and grow very slowly. The lessons that 
God must give men in forming it could not be learned 
all at once. Any suddenness of growth must cast sus- 
picion on it, and suggest its likeness to the kingdom of 
Nimrod and hislike. It took the shape first of a family, 
then a cluster of them in a tribe, then of a cluster of 
tribes that grew into a nation. At Sinai the genesis 
that began with Abraham’s call was formally com- 
pleted, and the foundations of the new city were dis- 
closed to men in the Teun Commandments. 

And what was there disclosed—not the mere words 
that disclose it—remains the foundation of every true 
city and nation and political fellowship of men, what- 
ever the outer forms of their laws and constitutions. 
That law was not given toa Church, nor to mankind 
at large simply as men, but to a nation, and through it 
to the nations. It is still read in many Christian 
Churches, but absurdly, save in State Churches, where 
the nation and the Church are in theory coextensive. 
In some of our catechisms it is mude the text of in- 
structions in Christian as distinguished from political 
morality, and stretched and spiritualized beyond its 
plaiu meaning, till it covers the whole Sermon on the 
Mount. But such uses are abuses. They obscure its 
true glory as embodying tho basal principles of muni- 
cipal life and law. It is the word of God to the na- 
tions, as the story of the life of the Jewish nation is a 
disclosure of the application of those principles in a 
single case. In the Old Testameut we have the nation’s 
hand-book, a book of politics from beginning to end. 
Its teachers are political teachers; its songs are polit- 
ical songs; its history is political history. Those who 
at once confess it to be a divine revelation, and believe 
that the spiritual and the national life are not merely 
distinct but separate spheres, have spent immense in- 
genuity in trying to refine away its rough and secular 
details into something “ spiritual’? and purely indi- 
vidual. So Philo Judzus treated it; so also did the 
early Fathers until they came into collision with some 
imperial brutality, when they suddenly forgot them- 
selves and spoke as if the kings and the prophets were 
real living men, and set as an ensample for us. So did 
nearly all the doctors both before and since the Ref- 
ormation. Luther and Knox and Cromwell are its 
truest and boldest expositors. They took the book 
just as it read—the story of the life of a nation like 
their own, showing what its temptations were and 
where the strength lay by which they might overcome 
them. They quoted the prophets and the psalmists as 
if their own experiences and those of the Hebrew na- 
tion ran parallel. The Reformers put especial honor 
upon the Old Testament. 

And we need the old record still; need such exposi- 
tors of its histories and its prophecies as setting forth 
the meaning of its kernel—the law given at Sinai. 
That law is as pertinent to our life as a nation to-day 
as is the last President’s message or the last vote of 
Congress. Nor will it do to have these foundation 
laws regarded merely as excellent pocket maxims for 
the individual citizen—principles of conduct that no 
person can possibly find fault with. We must rather 
confess them with one heart and one miud as the foun- 
dations of the city, the conditions of the national life, 
the pillars that can only be shaken to the ruin of the 
common weal. Only thus can we confess with Plato 
that righteousness is of the very essence of the state. 
Only thus can we save society from the injury that 
would be inflicted by those hand-to-mouth politicians, 
who would plead, in times of great temptation and 
perplexity, the necessities of the national life against 
the requirements of a pure morality. 





TO A WHITE JESSAMINE. 
By ANNIE MATHESON. 


D AINTY, darling jessamine, 
Arrow-leaved, white jessamine! 
What baby-soul is hiding 
In your blossoms, sweet, confiding 
Little jessamine ? 


When the world is weariness, 
Dustiness and dreariness, 

It is as if, God-given, 

Your flowers a crack had riven 
Through the dreariness! 


Snowy, starry jessamine, 
Dainty, fragrant jessamine! 

It is as if Christ sent me 

he kiss your fragrance lent me, 
Little jessamine! 








WHAT IS CONGREGATION ALISM ? 


THE ARRAIGNMENT OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
AND ITS ANSWER. 


T the adjourned annual meeting of Plymouth 
+A. Church, Friday evening, January 2d, Mr. F. M. 
Edgerton in the chair, the subjoined letter was read. 
Before the reading, Mr. Shearman, the clerk, called 
attention to the fact that so far as the Clinton Avenue 
Church was concerned, there was no proof offered 
that any regular business meeting of that Church had 
been held, and that the clerk of the said Church had 
admitted to him that none of its meetings had been 
called, as the Manual requires, from the pulpit. 


LETTER FROM THE COMMITTEES OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
PILGRIMS AND THE CLINTON AVENUE CHURCH. 


BROOKLYN, December Mth, 1873. 
To the Pastor and Members of Piymotith Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

DEAR BRETHREN: Your note of the 5th inst. has been re- 
ceived by_us, in which you ask us “to state the points to be 
submitted to the Council,” which, on the 8th November, we 
invited you to jo‘n us in calling. 

The matter appeared to us to have been stated, with suffi- 
cient distinctness, in our letter of that date. We therein 
asked you “to unite with us in calling a properly representa- 
tive Council of the Congregational churches of the country, 
to which your recent action [referred to in the letter], with 
the ceneral policy of discipline involved in it, shall be sub- 
mitted, and by which you shall be advised on your duty in 
the matter, and we on our further fellowship with you.” 

This request a seemed to some of us to have neither ac- 
cepted nor declined ; though others felt that you had, in in- 
tention and in effect, declined it, in declining the Con- 
ference which we had proposed as antecedent to it. It 
was to remove all doubt on this point, and avoid any pos- 
sible ena. that we addressed to you our note 
of the 5th inst. ; and it wasa definite answer to this previous 
request, by an affirmative or negative reply, which we then 
sought. 

As, however, the comprehensive statement, which to us had 
seemed sufficiently definite, has appeared to you to want ex- 
actness, weare quite ready to mention the following as 
among the points on which we desired, if you shou!d unite 
with us, to have the testimony and advice of a Coun’. We 
put them into the form of Questions, that we may*»resent 
them more precisely. 

First: Is it in accordance with the principles and usages of 
Congregationalism that a member may terminate his mem- 
bership in a church by simply absenting himself from its 
services and communion? or is a corporate and consenting 
action on the part of the church necessary to such termina- 
tion of membership? 

SeconD: During the voluntary absence of a member from 
the ordinances, while the church has not consented by any 
vote to the termination of his membership, if specific and for- 
mal charges, of grossly unchristian conduct, are presented 
against him, by a brother in the church—to which charges he 
declines to answer—is it in accordance with the principles 
and usages of Congregationalism that the church shall with- 
hold inquiry as to the alleged wickedness, and, in face of 
such public assertion of his offenses, shall treat the accused 
as an innocent absentee, and drop his name from the roll of 
its membership, *“ without reflection upon him”'? 

TurrpD: When such a member is charged with having “ cir- 
culated and — scandals, derogatory to the Christian 
integrity of the Pastor, and injurious to the reputation of the 
church,” if he be publicly released, by the church which he 
confronts, without examination of the facts, and without 
censure, from all further responsibility to it, has the rule of 
Christ in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, concerning the 
treatment of the trespassing brother, been honored and main- 
tained? or isit so distinctly disregarded, in a case which called 
for its careful observance, as to warrant apprehension, and 
earnest remonstrance, on the part of other churches? 

Fourta: Was the action of the Plymouth Church, in the 
2ase of discipline issued by it October 3ist, in accordance with 
the principles and usages of Congregational churches, and 
with law of Christ as administered by them? or was it an evi- 
dent departure from these, tending, in the circumstances, to 
impair the Christian reputation and influence of the church, 
to leave the name of the Pastor without timely vindication, 
and to injure and offend other churches in fellowship ? 

Fira: In view of the aforesaid action of Plymouth Church, 
as presented in published documents, and especially of the 
fact that this has been maintained as in full accordance with 
its customary a fp what is the duty, toward that church, of 
the Congregational churches heretofore in public fellowship 
withit? Especially, what is their duty regard to continuing 
in this fellowship ? 

The above questions probably present all the nts which 
we should have wished to submit to the Council, if you had 
chosen to join us in calling it. Very possibly, after the con- 
ference with you which we vainly sought, some of them might 
have been omitted, or substantially modified. We state them 
now, as answering your question what points were in our 
minds, ans desire to convene such a Council. They 
seem to us of sufficient importance to relieve us of any possi- 
ble appearance of undue importunity, and to explain our re- 
peated application on the subject. 

In any event, however, the particular “ points” to be sub- 
mitted would not have been for us alone to determine. You 
would have determined them, with us, through the careful 
deliberation of our respective committees. Only the general 
subject-matter could properly be presented by us, as the 
ground of our request. And since your note of the 5th inst. 
expressly declares that you are not aware of any questions 
requiring on your part the advice of a Council, it may have 
been superfluous in us, even in answer to your request, to 
specify these. They were all involved, to our apprehension, 
in our first letter. As that has appeared eg to furnish no 
ground for uniting with us in asking light from other 
churches, we shall not be surprised should this equally fail. 

But, dear Brethren, at the same time that your note of the 
5th was received by us, a Resolution also appeared, published 
in many newspapers, and published since in that paper which 
your Pastor controls, as having been unanimously adopted -_ 

‘ou at the same meeting which authorized this note; which 

esolution seems to us of greater importance, both to you and 
to ourselves, than does the note, or ponerse any other action 
of yours recently taken. And on this we dosire, if you will 
allow us, to preséne tO you some consiuverations. ©" dasire 
to do this, kindly and carefully, has been the occasion of de- 
laying this Letter. Except for that, it would have been iim- 
mediately sent, when your note was received. 

The Resolution referred to reads as follows: 

“ Resolved, that we interpret these principles [contained in 
Rules previously recited] as relieving all other churches from 
responsibility for the Doctrine, Order, and aeytine of this 
ehurch, and this church from all responsibility for those of 
other churches; and as asserting for this church a right to 
judge, in every case, what fellowship, advice, or assistance, 
may; Sooopang to the laws of Christ, properly be offered or 

Vv ” 


rece % 
The above Resolution purports to have been affirmed by 
ou, and pursuantly ay shed, in order “ that the relations of 
lymouth Church with other churches should be clearly un- 
derstood.” It so forcibly affects the relations heretofore ex- 
isting between your church and ours, that had it been earlier 
adopted by you, or known to us, our whole recent history, in 
relation to each other, would no doubt have been different. 

To make our meaning entirely obvious, suffer us to present 
ang id — of what seem to us important and incontesta- 

6 fac’ 

{In a **Manual of the Plymouth Church”—a large, hand- 
some, authorized Manual, put forth by you in 1854, which 
bears upon its front *“* Published by vote of the Church,” 
which was widely circulated, and of which copies were li 
— yg to us—are incorporated two chapters, one en- 
titled “‘A_ brief account of Congregationalism,”’ the other 
“Church Discipline.” These are not appended to the Manual, 
as things accidental and extrinsic. They are incorporated in 
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it; made as integral parts of it, so far as appears, as is either 
of its several divisions. They precede your lists of * officers” 
and *“* members,”’ and appear to present what those officers 
aod members combine to set forth. If any portion of that 
careful * Manual” represents Plymouth Church, as it then 
was, certainly these do. And as treating more at large the 
subjects which they discuss, they seem to show the mind of 
the church, in regard to those subjects. more distinctly and 
fully than does anything else within the same covers. 

In these important divisions of the Manual, tnus prepared, 
authorized, and published by or occur the following state- 
ments, representing the principles of Congregationalism 
which you then proclaimed, and no doubt practiced : 

“ They [i. e. Congregational churches] live in close fraternal 
union; often meet in Councils and Conferences; ask and re— 
ecive advice and assistance from each other; and may ad- 
monish each other in case of heresy, lax discipline, or any 
scandalous offense.” 

“No member of the church has a right to pass over without 
notice the dereliction of a fellow-member from Christian 
pac on the plea that the offense is not personal against him- 
self. 


“It is proper, therefore, that the church from time to time 
appoint Committees of oe, upon the cases of absentces, 
or of members who, though residing in our vicinity, are sup- 
posed to be living in the neglect of covenant obligations. 
* * * * Jf in the course of their investigations they find 
matters worthy of discipline, they should act precisely as it is 
proper for church-members to act in any case when facts re- 
quiring the discipline of the church are brought to their 
knowledge.” 

“In all cases of open and scandalous offenses, or of any 
breach of morality, or any fundamental error in doctrine, 
affecting Christian character, when efforts to bring the offend- 
er to repentance prove unavailing, the church should proceed 
to the act of excommunication, or excision, giving the rea- 
sons for the same, which should be publicly announced before 
the congregation, on the Lord's Day.” 

The principles thus cited from your elaborate “ Manual” of 
1844 are the ancient, approved, and honored principles of the 
Congregational order. They are in complete substantial 
agreement with the principles of the Cambridge Platform, 
which, surviving the changes of two centuries anda quarter, 
still retains among our churches its vital authority. They 
are the principles of the Platform of * Ecclesiastical Polity” 
put forth by the National Council at Boston, in 1865, of which 
Council your Pastor was a distinguished member. And these 
»rinciples, which were set forth by you, with this abundant 

ulness and particular emphasis, in a Manual prepared and 
»ublished by yourselves, seven years after you were organ- 
zed asa church, and which must certainly then have repre- 
sented your existing and previous practice and belief, we 
have never hitherto supposed to have been annulled or sur- 
rendered by you. 

Our letter to you, of the &th November, was based on the 
supposition that you still stood, as an organized church, on the 
foundation of these sound and approved Congregational prin- 
ciples. We should have held it unfriendly on our part to im- 
agine that you had essentially departed, within a period so 
brief, from the principles which you then so forcibly declar- 
ed, so clearly, and in a form so permanent, communicated to 
us, and so widely proclaimed. 

Therefore we wrote you as we did, a month since; intend- 
ing to write in all brotherly kindness, though with an earnest- 
ness proportioned to the vigor of our convictions. We felt 
then, as we feel now, that if your action, on October 31st, was 
correctly represented in the published reports, you were 
taking a step which, fora Congregational church was novel, 
unwise, unscriptural, dangerous; that you had erred serious- 
Wy. however unconsciously, in dismissing from your member- 
ship, without scrutiny or censure, a member of the church, 
who though for years withdrawn from your ordinances was 
stilla member by your own former principles, and who had 
been specifically and formally charged, according to pub- 
lished documents before us, with having circulated scandals, 
derogatory to the Pastor, and injurious to the church. 

Such an act would have seemed to us of doubtful propriety, 
and of hazardous tendency, if it had been represented by you 
as wholly exceptional, justified and demanded by extraor- 
dinary circumstances; though we might not, in that case, 
have been moved to remonstrate. But such an act, when ap- 
parently set forth, and sought to be justified, as simply repre- 
sentative of a permanent and governing policy in the church, 
assumed an aspect far more serious. It seemed then as cer- 
tain as any moral fact or force could possibly be, not only to 
bring suspicion upon your Pastor, but to injure your fame 
and Christian power, to make discipline among you uncertain 
and dificult, if not to end it altogether, and to cast an unde- 
served reproach on the churches which were recognized as 
in special relations of fellowship with you. Their methods 
of church discipline would be reasonably supposed to be sub- 
stantially identical with yours, unless they should make a 
distinct and formal remonstrance and protest. 

Therefore we wrote you, frankly, energetically, but with 
no intentional vehemence or asperity, and asked you, as a 
church long associated with us, to meet us in private confer- 
ence on the subject, to present the facts from your own point 
of view, to hear and consider our impressions; and after- 
ward, if no adjustment of views were thus secured, to sub- 
mit the matters involved to a Council. 

Brethren: We felt necessity laid upon us to write you thus, 
What some of you pare ene | regarded as impertinent in- 
termeddling, appeared to us an iniverative duty ; not less im- 
perative because unwelcome. Any action of your individual 
members would not have been matter of which we should 
have taken any cognizance. Reported utterances from your 
. whether we agreed with them or not, would not have 

een likely to offer occasion for our remonstrance, so long as 
your creed remained evangelical. But your deliberate, pub- 
ic action, in open church-meeting, before an intent and 
watchful community, on a matter so grave, and so intimately 
and sensibly concerning us all, demanded, we felt, no less at 
our hands. And we cannot now see, looking back at the 
subject from the point of view which we then imagined you 
to occupy, as well as ourselves, how we could have written 
otherwise or less, with fidelity to our duty. 

It would now appear, however, from your recent action, 
and from statements made in connection with it, that you 
have not only wholly omitted the chapters from which we 
quoted above in the recent editions of your “ Manual,” copies 
of which have not been sent us, but that you have decisivel 
given up the principles themselves, then accepted, honored, 
and published by you; and, furthermore, that you no longer 
regard yourselves as in any special or responsible relations to 
the Congregational churches around you. You declare to all 
whom the newspapers reach, that you interpret your still 
existing * guies” as“ relieving all other churches from re- 
sponsibility for the DocTRINE, ORDER, and DrscireLine of 
this church, and this church from all responsibility for those 
of other churches.” 

In other words, you seem to us to take henceforth, accord- 
ing to the inevitable force of your words, the position of en- 
tire independency of all churches whatever, exterior to your 
own; so that your Articles of Faith might be essentially al- 
tered, or wholly dispensed with, your rules might require no 
conditions whatever for admission to the church, your Cove- 
nant might be entirely abandoned, without your admittin 
any right of intervention, or of remonstrance, on the part o 
other churches. 

We should not probably be recognized by you as having the 
right to make any objection to your taking this attitude, if 
you prefer it, and severing yourselves from the mutually re- 
sponsible fellowship with us in which we have stood for 
twenty-six years; and since this is published as your formal 
unanimous, corporate action, interpreting ava Rules, anc 
declaring the position which you propose horeafter to oc- 
cupy, we have only to say that, if you decide to maintain 
that position, of course our special relations with you, of 
denominational alliance, and the fellowship which mplies 
oe gaia of duties, will be suspended, agreeably to your 

esire. 

Do not, in any undue sensibility, interpret these temperate 
words as a threat. They are nothing of the sort. They are 
simply the indication of what will, of course, inevitably fol- 
low, if you insist on such an independence as your Resolution 
in terms declares. If you are to be in no sense hereafter re- 
sponsible to us, nor we to you,—if ron 4 remonstrance against 
your action, coming from us, is to be held by you intrusive— 


we must, of necessity, be to each other, in coming time, as 


wholly separate as are Baptists and Methodists, the Episcopa- 
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lian who would laugh at us if we questioned his canons, the 
Unitarian who would shut his door in our face if we ventured 
to remonstrate at his lack of a creed. 2 

This must, we say, be the final result. Before definite ac- 
tion, however, is taken by us in this direction, we shall wait 
to be further informed, if we should be, of the exact mean- 
ing, and the fully defined relations and extent, of your recent 
Resolution. In any case, we should be unwilling to take ac- 
tion by ourselves, or unadvisedly, on a matter so grave. AS 
preliminary to it, we should seek the advice of other churches, 
according to the wholesome custom and rule of our system of 

overnment. In what interests all, a fair rep-esentation of 
Pastors and churches should give to all an authorized ex- 

»ression. But, pending delay for further light, and the process 

» secure the needed advice and consenting action, from other 
churches, while we understand you to maintain this position, 
of entire independence of all other churches, we shall cer- 
tainly not attempt to intervene, in any matter, either of Doc- 
trine, Order, or Discipline, which may engage your attention. 

Nor shall we ever do this, hereafter, if the relations you 
seein now to have assumed, toward us and all others, are to be 
permanent. If you elect to stand hereafter wholly by your- 
selves, and to relieve all other churches of all responsibility 
for whatever you may do,—and if they who have stood in 
mutually responsible nae | with you accept and com- 
plete your action in withdrawing—it will of course be no 
concern of theirs afterward, except as it may be of all citi- 
zens and friends, what charges are made against your Pastor, 
or what you may do with the men who make them. If you 
should be moved, at any subsequent time, to radically change, 
or wholly lay aside, your Articles of Belicf, while other 
churches, and ours among them, would no doubt lament such 
action for your sake, they certainly would not feel author- 
ized to remonstrate. And instead of inviting you to 
meet with them in Council, we do not see how they could 
properly take a part in a Council with you: since the action 
of such a Council, if affecting yourselves, will have been va- 
cated in advance, of all just influence, and salutary effect, 
by your declaration of entire irresponsibleness to all other 
pM oy 

Brethren, we pause before affirmin 
have foreseen, and distinctly intend 

your action, in — your recent Resolution; though all 

hese appear to us definitely involved in it. If you have fore- 
seen them, and maintain your position, we can only wish you 
all the success that you can desire in your own work, and in 
your preferred way of doing that work, and commend you 
most heartily, in the separate sphere which you purpose to 
occupy, to God’s guidance and grace, 

But, dear Friends of so many years, do not, we beseech you, 
make the mistake of me geny | that yours is the democratic 
way, ours the aristocratic, of conducting church affairs. Un- 
less it be deemed aristocratic to guard carefully the reputa- 
tion of our Pastors from scandalous attacks within our own 
brotherhood, and while maintaining the rights of church- 
members to hold them also to their just responsibility, our 
churches are precisely as democratic as yours. An aristo- 
cratic church can only be one in which the authority, belong- 
ing to all, is vested in a few; and that has never been our 
custom. 

We adhere to the oe constant, tried Congregational 
principles which change has not shaken, nor age decayed ; 
and you appear to us to have given them up. That ———- 
precisely our view of the difference between us. Our Manuals 
remain essentially what they were twenty years ago, and we 
interpret them pow as then; but yours seems since to have 
been essentially changed. hile we intend to be as demo- 
cratic as were the churches of the New Testament, we are not 
convinced that a is synonymous with democ- 
racy. And we find no reason, if you will allow us 80 to say, in 
your recent experience, why we should surrender the prin- 
ciples which with us have been vital and organic from the be- 
ginning; why our conception of the local church, as a body of 
associated worshiping believers, watching over each other, 
mutually responsible, and in responsible church-communion 
with other such bodies, should be displaced from our minds 
or manuals, and for it be substituted a changeful assembly of 
customary attendants on a particular ministry, any one of 
whom may at any time attack another or the Pastor with 
grossest ch es, and be dropped from the roll, without trial 
or censure. We prefer to be so related in the future, as we 
have been in the past, to neighbor churches, that they may 
admonish us if to them we seem to do wrong. And we do 
not desire the irresponsible independence which to us appears 
to be simply isolation. 

It was well said, in the ** Manual” which you formerly pub- 
lished, that the principles of church-government from which 
we have quoted, “are in perfect harmony with the principles 
of our Civil Government.” Unless you rd that as aris- 
tocratic, you can —— so regard the churches which adhere 
to the principles you then proclaimed, but which you séem 
since to have discarded and annulled. 

With pleasant remembrances of the years of our fellowship, 
and the prayer that the Word and the Spirit of God may abide 
with oe always in the future, we are 

Your Friends, and Brethren in Christ, 

(For the Church of the Pilgrims), 

RICHARD 8. Storks, Pastor, 
RICHARD P. Buck, 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER, 
DWIGHT JOHNSON, 

JosHua M. VAN Cort, 

ELI MYGATT, Jr., 

WALTER T. Hatcn, 
Lucren BIRDSEYE, 

(For the Clinton Avenue Church), 
Wo. Ives BUDINGTON, Pastor, 
ALFRED 8. BARNES, 
JAMES W. ELWELL, 

TARVEY B. SPELMAN, 
HOMAS 8. THORP, 


to ourselves that you 
these consequences of 


Committee, 


} Committee. 


CALVIN C, WooLWworTH, 

Mr. Beecher then came forward and said: 

“This letter was received after the adjournment of 
our former business meeting, and of course it could 
not be brought before the Church until this time, un- 
less it was upon a specially called meeting. It came 
into my hands, and I deemed it not inappropriate to 
make some preparation in behalf of the brotherhood 
of this Church for a reply to this letter, and I have 
undertaken to have the form of a reply drawn up, 
which shall represent, not my thought alone, but the 
thought of the brotherhood. I asked several brethren 
to express to me in writing their idea of this docu- 
ment, and I also myself have drawn up areply. I 
now request Professor Robert R. Raymond to read to 
the Church the document which I have placed in his 
hands, and I move that it be signed, if it should be 
your pleasure on hearing it, by the chairman of this 
meeting and the clerk of the Church, and that it be 
forwarded to these gentlemen of the committee as the 
answer of this Church to the document which you 
have now beard.” 


THE ANSWER OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


To Reverend RicHarp S. Storrs, D.D., Rev. WiLt1AM 
Ives Buprnecron, D.D., and Messrs. Richard P. 
Buck, Archibald Baxter, Dwight Johnson, Joshua 
M. Van Cott, Eli Mygatt, jr., Walter T. Hatch, Lucien 
Birdseye, Alfred S. Barnes, James W. Elwell, Harvey 
B. Spelman, Thomas 8. Tho Augustus F, Libby, 
Filamen B. Candler, Calvin C. Woolworth, 
‘ Committee: 

Dear Brethren,—Your letter of December 15 has been 


received, and read to this church, It is largely occu- 





pied with explicit or implied comparisons between the 
Congregationalism of Plymouth Church and that of 
the churches you represent. That there is a differ- 
ence we admit; and since this may be our last reply 
to you, we feel that the time has arrived for a state- 
ment on our part, setting forth the principles which 
have constituted the inspiration of our history. 

Plymouth Church was founded at a time when the 
domination of ministers in newly-formed congrega- 
tional churches in the city of New York had excited 
profound indignation; and its members were deter- 
mined from the beginning to vindicate the rights of 
the brotherhood. 

They refused to allow a council to organize them, 
protesting, in the midst of the service, and obliging the 
efiiciating minister to recognize the fact that of their 
own sole right and authority they organized them- 
selves into a church. 

They refused to allow their minister to preside ex 
officio at any meeting; and there never has been a 
formal business meeting of the church at which he has 
presided, unless elected by vote of the church. 

They even went so far, in the earlier years, as to re- 
fuse to allow him to preside, except by special appoint- 
ment, at the prayer-meeting of the church, lest he 
might take advantage of that position to call, by virtue 
of a careless general consent, indifference or ignorance, 
irregular business meetings. 

According to our rules, no business (with a single 
definite exception) can be conducted at any meeting 
of the church, of which previous notice bas not been 
given from the pulpit; and in the twenty-six years of 
our history there has never been a case in which busi- 
ness of importance has beer transacted by the pastor, 
or any officer or any committee, except as specifically 
determined by a vote of a called meeting of the whole 
church. 

It is in view of this history and uniform practice 
that we declare ourselves to represent the Congrega- 
tional polity more truly than either of the two churches 
in whose name you have called us to account. It is 
this history and constitutional policy of our church 
which should be known by those who would fully un- 
derstand the steps we have taken since your interfer- 
ence in our domestic affairs. It is this inbred and 
unalterable spirit of Plymouth Church that is ignored 
by those who charge us with a change of ground in 
the interpretation of the rules of our manual, given at 
our recent meeting, It is our adherence to this princi- 
ple, that the authority of the church does not reside 
in the pastor, nor in any standing committee, but in 
the whole brotherhood itself, which constitutes our 
peculiar difficulty in dealing with committees, pro- 
fessing to represent two churches, our near neighbors. 

For it is well known that in neither of those churches 
has ever been heard the voice of the brotherhood in 
open and called assembly, pronouncing upon the sub- 
jects alleged to be at issue between them and us. 
Your committees are buta pastoral emanation, au- 
thenticated by nothing better than a church meeting, 
the residuum of a prayer-meeting, gathered without 
public cull or notice. 

While the whole spirit and temperament of Ply- 
mouth Church, resulting from its origin and its man- 
agement, on principles equally applicable to all Con- 
gregational churches, renders it averse to interference 
in its domestic affairs on the part of any other church; 
yet, had this course been taken kindly and fairly by 
the whole brotherhood of both or either of the churches 
to which we have referred, there would have been 
every disposition on our part to afford them all the 
light and knowledge that they reasonably could have 
asked. This we said, in substance, in our first reply; 
but it seems to have been unnoticed or forgotten. In- 
stead of being thus approached, Plymouth Church has 
been arraigned, catechized, conditionally judged and 
threatened, and all the questions of fact, of our inde- 
pendency, of our responsibility, of our relation to 
Congregationalism, of our competency to join in call- 
ing a council or to take part in one when called, have 
been determined for our instruction. Under the plea 
of a desire to be enlightened, a persistent attempt has 
been made to enlighten us. And this treatment, to 
which the self-respect of our church, and its sense of 
the intluence of its example and testimony, would not 
allow it to submit, has proceeded from a joint com- 
mittee, which, whether technically irregular as re- 
spects both churches represented or not, was at least, 
in its origin and authority, so foreign to the habits of 
this church as to render it almost impossible for us to 
transact business with it, 

We do not complain, brethren, of the phraseology of 
your letters. Itis of the substance of the thing covered 
by that language that we complain. You have as- 
sumed, from the beginning to the end of your corres- 
pondence, an unwarrantable attitude towards this 
church. 

We have hitherto waived these considerations, and 
many others, in the hope of an amicable adjustment. 
We have not used the material in our hands for an of- 
fensive warfare; and we hope to be spared the neces- 
sity of a course that could not be otherwise than injuri- 
ous to the peace of the commonwealth of Congrega- 
tional churches. And we do now again waive all these 
just and natural scruples in replying to your last letter. 

But we wish it now to be distinctly understood that 
we must hereafter decline to receive from you docu- 
ments which are not accompanied by proof of the au- 
thority of the whole brotherhood of your churches, 
regularly and deliberately conferred; and that we 





must decline to receive in any case, from them or from 
you, letters containing covert insinuations against the 
character of any of the members of this church. 

With these reservations, we now proceed to answer 
your letter of December 15th. In the first part of it 
you enumerate the points which you would probably 
have desired to bring before a mutual advisory coun- 
cil. But after this enumeration you proceed to say 
that the most recent declarations of this church have 
completely altered the whole case, and that, if these 
declarations are adhered to, you do not see how we 
could enter any council. We infer that you mean to 
withdraw your invitation, and we shall therefore post- 
pone any discussion of its terms until it shall have been 
renewed by your churches. We do not decline to 
join in calling a mutual council; it is you who seem to 
us to have first offered an invitation, under dubious 
autbority, and then withdrawn it. 

In the second part of your letter you argue that the 
recent declaration of this church, quoting and inter- 
preting its ancient and unaltered rules, constitutes a 
change in its position equivalent to a voluntary disa- 
vowal of Congregational fellowship. This is not the 
ease. For Congregationalism is the conduct of the 
affairs of the church by the whole brotherhood, not 
embarrassed by the unasked interference of other 
churches, This view of it is at least as old as Ply- 
mouth Church. It is as old as many Congregational 
writers who have expounded tim principles which 
Dexter sums up in the following statement: 

“Christ by his own voice, and through that of his apostles, 
placed upon the local church the sole and final responsibility 
of its affairs,—under himself,”—p. 55. 

“Not only did the individual churches, in obedience to 
Apostolic counsel, and under the Apostolic eye, perform un- 
trammeled all the functions of their church life, but the sole 
responsibility of their life and labors was laid and left upon 
them by Christ and the Apostles, who everywhere recognized 
the right and duty of the brethren to make final decision 
upon all matters,”—p. 47. 

This view we also believe to be as old as the apostolic 
churches. The position of Plymouth Church, deliber- 
ately taken at the beginning, and never changed, is 
Congregationalism, as we understand it, hold it, and 
are determined to maintain it. 

That it does not prevent a church from giving or re- 
ceiving fellowship, advice, and assistance, is sufficiently 
proved by the whole history of this church and of 
hundreds of other Congregational churches. That we 
have not now suddenly invented or discovered or re- 
membered it may appear from the remarks made in 
the pulpit of this church, last June, on the occasion of 
a collection for the Congregational Union, a copy of 
which, as phonographically reported, is appended to 
this letter. 

We have no desire to interfere with the churches you 





(Continucd on page 18.) 
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RECENT WORKS IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of John Adams. Begun by John Quincy Adams, 
Completed by Chas. Francis Adams. Revised and corrected, 
Two vols. in one. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Peter Stuyvesant, The Last Dutch Governor of New Amster- 
dam. By Jonn 8. C. Abbott. New York: Dodd & Mead, 


Kit Carson, the Pioneer of the West. By John S.C. Abbott. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Solder and Patriot: The Story of George Washington. By F. 
- Owen. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter 

& Galpin. 
The Life of the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding. D.D., Archbishop of 

Baltimore. By J. L. Spalding, 8.T.L. New York: The Cath- 

olic Publication Society. 

Eighteen years ago Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
crowned his finished task of editing the writings of 
his illustrious grandfather, by giving to the world an 
elaborate account of his grandfather’s life. As then 
published, it constituted the first of the ten volumes of 
“The Life and Works of John Adams,” and in that 
form it has undergone the test of keen study and a 
criticism that has suffered no statement to pass un- 
challenged. The book has stood this test, It has taken 
its place among our classic productions in American 
biography—“ Austin’s Life of Elbridge Gerry,” ‘ Mar- 
shall’s Life of Washington,” ‘“* Wells’s Life of Samuel 
Adams” and “George Washington Greene’s Life of 
General Greene.’’ As an orator, and as a master of 
men by direct personal influence, Charles Francis 
Adams is doubtless not at all to be compared either 
with his father or his grandfather; but it is equally 
certain that, in scholarship, in cool and just philo- 
sophic thought, and in taste and skill as a writer, he is 
incomparably superior to them both. His intellectual 
and literary merits are very obvious in the work be- 
fore us, It represents a perfect grasp of the general 
history, both European and American, of the period 
covered by the prolonged life of John Adams, together 
with a power of temperate and lucid exposition that 
carries the assent and respect of the reader along with 
it. The work is an authority upon the history of that 
period. No student can understand it without mas- 
tering these pages. On all accounts, therefore, it was 
s contribution to popular knowledge as well as con- 
venience, for Mr. Adams to prepare a special edition 
of his great biographic work which might be circu- 
lated independently of the nine huge tomes to which 
for so many years it has been chained, The pub- 
lishers have done their part of the task with a just ap- 
preciation of its requirements, condensing two vol- 
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umes into one, 2nd that one of goud paper, large, legible 
type, and portable size. In this form the book should 
find its way into every library in the country which 
makes any pretension to contain the records of Amer- 
ican stutesmanship and patriotism. The author has 
gone carefully over the entire text of the original edi- 
tion, reviewing it and purging it of such errors as have 
been observed since its first appearance. Mr. Adams 
has also made such alterations and additions as were 
called for by the disclosure of historical evidence not 
known when the book was written. As the book 
stands, itis John Adams up to latest dates, and a fine, 
brusque, fearless, honest, wholesome, impetuous great 
man he was, for his day or for any day. 

We have already called attention to the prettily 
printed series of biographical works which Dodd & 
Mead are now sending forth, and which they entitle 
“The Pioneers and Patriots of America.’’ For the 
form of these volumes they have chosen one which, by 
its smallness and convenience, must increase the at- 
tractiveness of the series. The paper, indeed, is but 
passible; and for the illustrations, also, we cannot say 
much. With some exceptions, they have a cheap and 
decidedly wooden look, and if published in England 
by a house of the same standing as that of Dodd & 
Mead in America, they would be food for astonish- 
ment and for considerable irreverent mirth. The en- 
tire series is from the untiring, prolific pen of John 8. 
C. Abbott, who, down to his latest volume, fully sus- 
stains his reputation for being able to adorn the dryest 
narrative with the embellishments of a picturesque 
and flowing style. Those books of the series which 
have been published most recently are mentioned at 
the head of this article. Peter Stuyvesant is a viva- 
cious and graphic account of the Dutch epoch of New 
York history, and of the most considerable, as well as 
the most interesting, figure in it. In the compilation 
of his narrative Mr. Abbott follows Broadhead, who, 
in everything that does not involve his monomaniacal 
spite against New England, is a noble and a trust- 
worthy writer. In Mr. Abbott’s first chapter he has 
occasion to refer to the exploits of the renowned hero 
and navigator who discovered the North River; and, 
by a courtesy in bestowing titles, which is genial even 
if not strictly historical, Mr. Abbott commonly speaks 
of Henry Hudson as Sir Henry Hudson and Sir Henry. 

We do not remember to have seen anywhere else 
this title in connection with the name of Henry Hud- 
son; we fail to find it in the principal authorities upon 
this period of New York history—Dunlap, Moulton, 
William Smith, Broadhead, O’Callaghan, or even 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. However, we do not see 
why Mr. Abbott has not, at the tribunal of absolute 
reason, just as good a right to confer the title of Sir 
upon the bluff old sailor as Queen Elizabeth or James 
I. bad; and, as they appear to have neglected their 
royal duty in this particular, for ourselves, we are 
very glad that Mr. Abbott has compensated Henry 
Hudson, even at this late day, for the slights of his 
life-time, and has bestowed knigh-hood upon him two 
hundred and fifty years after his death. 

We shall be surprised if Mr. Abbott’s biography of 
Kit Carson do not prove the most successful book thus 
far in the series; and we quite agree with the author 
in thinking that every reader of it “ will be somewhat 
surprised in its development of the character” of this 
forest-born chevalier. ‘“ With energy and fearless- 
ness never surpassed, he was certainly one of the most 
gentle, upright, and lovable of men. It is strange that 
the wilderness could have formed so estimable a char- 
acter.’’ The simplest story of his career is fascinating 
for the wildness of its adventures, and for the unvary- 
ing courage and cheerfulness and magnanimity with 
which he encountered them. The illustrations of this 
volume, though certainly far from representing the 
highest order uf pictorial skill, have the merit of being 
from the sketch-book of Mrs. Eleanor Greatorex, whose 
studies in Colorado last summer give a special author- 
ity to these drawings. 

The biography of Washington, by Mr. F. M. Owen, 
is, in the main, a fair and accurate sketch, founded on 
the best authorities, and intended principally for Eng- 
lish readers. The writer, who seems to be an English- 
man, has written his book with perfect candor; but in 
this country, where so many ablerand more attractive 
accounts of Washington abound, he can hardly expect 
to make for himself a large constituency. 

The brother of the late Archbishop Spalding has 
wrought a labor of love in compiling, principally from 
the papers and letters of the deceased, a deeply inter- 
esting history of the life of that accomplished, amiable, 
and devoted prelate. We have not room to deal with 
It, of 
course, contains many statements that we do not pre- 
tend to agree with; but it presents what to Protestants 
will be a novel and instructive view of social and re- 
ligious proceedings in this country during the present 
century. 

AN OLD FRIEND. 


There comes to us from Porter & Coates a pleas- 
ant-faced little volume, entitled Bec’s Bedtime, and 
farther described as “ Stories from the Christian 
UDuion,” by Mrs. Joshua L. Hallowell. Turning the 
leaves, we recognize with pleasure one after anether 
of the charming stories for little people that we bave 
successively welcomed to our columns. Every one of 
them will well bear to be re-read and then to be de- 
posited amid the permanent treasures of a child's 
library. We take the more pleasure in calling atten- 





tion to their excellent quality because their author has 
generally disguised her personality under the initials 
* J.C. H.’’—a signature which has been the sure prom- 
ise of something good. 

All these stories have the merit of sympathetic ap- 
preciation of child-nature, truthful and delicate de- 
scription of every-day scenes, and a pleasing and 
natural style. They are good and wholesome reading 
both for children and for those older people who have 
the wisdom to appreciate the literature of childhood. 
We think that ‘‘ When my ship comes in” is marked 
by an unusual beauty and pathos that make it the gem 
of the book. Our readers are more indebted to Mrs. 
Hallowell than they know for admirable articles on a 
great variety of subjects, and we hope that others of 
these, with fresh work from her pen, will be preserved 


in book form. 
NOTES. 


It will be a misfortune for them if any of our 
readers who may be interested in the freshest scientific 
discussions in our language overlook ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series’? which D. Appleton & Co. are 
publishing. A recent addition to that series is The 
Study of Sociology, by Herbert Spencer. + 


Quite worthy of mention in connection with the 
series of scientific books just referred to is ‘ The Na- 
ture Series,’’ published by Macmillan & Co., each vol- 
ume of which is by an authority in the department of 
science to which it is devoted. We have before us now 
Sir John Lubbock’s work On the Origin and Metamor- 
phosis of Insects. This little book has many illustra- 
tions, and may be regarded as the very latest word on 
the subject of which it treats. Like all of Macmillan’s 
books, this is printed in so pleasant a style as to make 
the book a joy to the eye as well as to the mind. 


We pay Dodd & Mead a high compliment on the 
mechanical merits of their recently published book, 
The Women of the Arabs, when we say that upon open- 
ing it we mistook it for a work of English nanufacture. 
The thick, toned paper, the great, clear type, the 
handsome binding are so much in the tasteful and 
generous style of the English book-makers that one at 
first suspects that the only thing American about it is 
the publishers’ imprint. It is, however, a genuine 
American production in all particulars, Its author, 
the Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D.D., is a distinguished 
American missionary in Syria; while its editors, the 
Rev. C. S. Robinson and the Rev. Isaac Riley, are well 
known pastors in this city. It isa deeply interesting 
aud informing account of the characteristics, employ- 
ments, habits, and capabilities of the women of the 
race to the elevation of which Dr. Jessup has devoted 
his life. 

We imagine that to most Americans under forty 
years of age the name of Elihu Burritt stands for a 
sort of mythic hero, and that it will be almost startling 
to them to havea new book from the hands of one who 
seems to us to be an intellectual prodigy of some re- 
mote heroic age. His book, of which Lee & Shepard 
are the publishers, is called Ten-Minute Talks on All 
Sorts of Subjects. It is made up of comparatively 
brief articles on phases of experience, study, and ob- 
servation, at home and abroad. By far the most in- 
teresting and valuable part of the book is the autobi- 
ography of Mr. Burritt, which fills the first sixty-eight 
pages. It is written in the third person, and with 
great modesty and good taste, and it furnishes infor- 
mation about himseif which all will be glad to get. 
The only thing incredible in it is the statement that 
Flihu Burritt, whose name blends in our earliest juve- 
nile recollections with Epaminondas, Pythagoras, and 
the Prophet Ezekiel, is at this date actually only sixty- 
three years old. We would have taken oath that his 
age was at least two thousand. However, we suppose 
that we must accept the testimony of this book, on the 
happy principle of our happy friend Edward Eggles- 
ton—that whatever is incredible is true. 

We have received from Wm. A. Pond & Co., No. 
547 Broadway, a careful selection of sacred music, the 
demand for which appears to be steadily and largely 
increasing. This is a fair evidence of the growing in- 
terest in the service of songin the church, and of a 
desire to make it as much a part of the worship as the 
prayer or sermon. First we notice a series of eight 
pieces by H. P. Danks, under the attractive general 
title of “‘Crown of Praise.” It includes, besides a 
Gloria Patriin D, Gloria in Excelsis, in B flat, Jubt- 
late in C, and Benedictus in E flat; four hymns, “* My 
God, permit me not to be,” ete., (solo, duett and quar. 
tette); “Father, whate’er of carth bliss,” (soprano and 
alto solos, and quartette); ‘‘Guide me, oh thou great 
Jehovah,” (baritone and soprano solos and quartette), 
and “* Not Ashamed of Christ,’”’ (contralto solo.) These 
are strictly choir (not congregational) compositions, 
and may also be used with good effect in the home 
circle. 

From the prolific pen of Mr. J. R. Thomas, we 
have a Morning Service in C, (Te Deum, Jubilate and 
Venite), and also an Evening Service, (Cantate, Bene- 
dic Anima, Bonum est, and Deus Misereatur) compos- 
ed for four male voices, and more especially for the 
choir of Christ Church, New York, of which, we be- 
lieve, heis a prominent member. These services, issued 
complete or in separate parts, are noticeable for their 
simplicity, and the ease with which the pleasantest 
effects are secured. There are no great difficulties to 
be overcome, nor any eccentricities of harmony such 
as are likely to distract the attention from the sacred 





character of the words and music to the skill of the 
singers. We give the preference to the Morning Ser- 
vice, but both are very good. A “Te Deum” in E flat, 
for mixed voices, by the same author, is also a very 
agreeable composition, in the same style. 


From a morning service consisting of a Te Dewm 
and Benedictus, by George F. Bristow, we have the 7'¢ 
Deum only, an admirable work, evincing a very thor- 
ough knowledge of harmony, a refined taste aud a 
studious development of marked genius. It isa really 
good composition, a delightful study, and ene that 
fnlly repays the careful study necessary for its success- 
ful rendition. Mr. Bristow always writes well. ‘Mes- 
siah is King” (or “Shout the Glad Tidings’’), by George 
William Warren, Director of St. Thomas’s choir, is a 
very spirited composition, characteristic of its active 
and energetic author. A Festival Te Deumin F, by 
William O. Brewster, a Christmas anthem, ‘And there 
were Shepherds” (good for any season), by H. P. 
Danks, and “Sweet is the Work,” by T. J. Hermann 
Daum, complete the collection. 


Of secular music we have L’Agilité, most ex- 
cellent studies, by Felix Le Couppey, Professor in the 
Paris Conservatory, a brilliant Fantasie on Men- 
delssohn’s concerto in G Minor, by Sydney Smith. 
Vienna Galop by Eugene Ketterer, full of sparkling 
vivacity. Three *‘ Gems of Strauss,”’ Jolly Circle Polka, 
Vienna Bloods, and High Life Waltzes; three ex- 
cellent compositions by Berthold Tours, Plus Vite 
(Galop de Concert), Alla Bourrée in C Major, and Alla 
Gavotte in D Major, and a spirited Mazurka by Fred- 
erick Brandeis. Several songs also cal] for more than 
the casual notice, which our limited space necessitates. 
“The Sailor’s Story,” by Henry Smart, ‘‘The Sailor 
Boy’s Farewell,’”’ by Jaques Blumenthal, and “ Willie 
Boy, Come Home,” by Virginia Gabriel, are descrip- 
tive pieces in a similar vein. ‘The Little Coquette,” 
and ‘Gone Before,”’ by Berthold Tours.’? ‘ Mizpah,”’ 
by Odoardo Barri (why not Edward Barry?) Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns (Longfellow). Duet for Soprano 
and Alto, by Miss M. Lindsay. ‘Give,’ by Arthur 8. 
Sullivan. ‘‘Loved Ones Far Away,” ‘Ah, never 
deem my love can change.” ‘‘The Dew is on the 
Flower,” by J. R. Thomas. ‘ Through the long days” 
(words by Col. John Hay), music by Francis Korbay; 
and *’Tis better not to Know,” by Frederick Clay, are 
of varied excellence and attractiveness. 

—The panic does not appear to have had a very 
depressing effect on the singing birds, and our table is 
quite covered with the only kind of notes which are 
now easily discounted and diffuse general enjoyment. 
From the old established house of Lee & Walker we 
have a very pleasant collection, in which we note 
especially The Coliseum Waltzes, by Strauss, a reminis- 
cence of the Boston Jubilee, arranged for four hands; 
Looking Back, a graceful fantasie, by Kuhe; Marche 
Romaine, by Gounod, arranged as a duet for violin 
and piano, by Sep. Winner; Match Galop, by E. Mack, 
a dashing composition in the school of the dance; Idle 
Wild Waltzes, by A. H. Rosewig, in easy, flowing meas- 
ure; Sounds from the Ringing Rocks, a pleasing, ro- 
mantic fantasy, by B. Frank Walters, arranged for 
four hands; The First Kiss, a brilliant waltz, by 
Georges Lamothe; The Victoria Grand March, by 
Julius E. Muller; and A Merry Peal Waltz, by Jules 
Sivrai. Of vocal pieces, Very Long Ago, a ballad, 
by John R. Sweney; Happy Hours and Picking Cher- 
rics down the Lane, by Millard; and Norah Darling, 
an Irish ballad, by Frank L. Martyn, are above the 
average of current publications. Thesame house offer 
also a very complete and thorough instruction book, 
entitled Clurke’s New Method for the Pianoforte. The 
author, Hugh A. Clarke, is a practical teacher, which 
fact is especially exhibited in bis careful adaptation of 
selections to the lessons respectively, so that the stu- 
dent having gone through the inevitable drudgery of 
exercises emerges into the cheering field of appropri- 
ate compositions which enliven the way, at no expense 
of loss of time or interest. The selections, too, are 
mainly from authors with whom we wish all music 
learners had a better acquaintance. Mr. Clarke 
claims the addition of several important features, such 
as the fingering of scales in double thirds, the Arpeg- 
gios in use in the Leipsig Conservatory, the introduc- 
tion of five-finger chromatic exercises, and a simple 
and thorough exposition of the formation of the 
chords, which last is an excellent groundwork for tha 
greatly neglected study of harmony. The admirable 
typographical and mechanical execution is in keeping 
with the rest of the work, which we highly commend. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The ait i) ot books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknow' in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer a favor = Promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
“A Very Young Couple” ( Baca of Mrs. Serninghem's 5 Jour- 
coos coccccececcscesevcesooesk bner. 


“ Bible Rule of Life, The.”...American Unitarian Association. 
Brown. L., * Things ‘Old and New.”..... Redhead & Wellsilager. 






Cook, F. C., Canor of Exeter, “ Exodus.”.............. Scribner. 
Dodge, N.S. .,"* Stories of Grandfather about American His- 
acngecscenccngecesa Lee & Shepard. 
Fastman, Julia E., “ Kitty ‘Kent? s Troublé.””...... D. Lothrop. — | 
gotkie D.D., Cunningham, * BARE. cecnscescecaees T. Whittaker. 150 
op Broken Feste picunewissonebeseescons< D. Lothsop & Co. a 
ae Dut D IR. is “Healing WAGER. ccccccccgscscesd Carter. 125 
m yg FT Dutch, The.”............0.s0.006 3 dy Lip inet. 
Schem, Alex. J.,“ Statistics of the World.” 3. J. Moulton. wD 
Smith, Mrs. F. Burge, “ The Bishop and Sessiiien: ad 
. Whittaker. 130 
“ Unitarian Year Book for 1874.”...Am. Unitarian ‘Association. 
Wright, D. Thew, “ Mrs. Armington’s Ward.”..Lee & Shepard. 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 


cations. 

The Sctence of Health—The Phrenological pee re Nostrand’s 
Eclectic Engineeri The North American Review—Boston. Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine— Iphia, Francisco. 
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MUSICAL. 


PROFESSOR HELMHOLTZ AND FRANZ | 
T. 


N connection with the annexed 
letter from Professor H. Helm- | 
holtz, who oceupies the chair of 
Acoustics n the University of Berlin, 
it should be remembered that he is 
admitted by all the leading scientists 
both of Europe and America to be 
the highest known authority in the 

science of acoustics : 

* BERLIN, August 13, 1873. 
** Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS: 

“Gentlemen: I can only congratulate 
you on the great improvement you have | 
achieved by the introduction of your Du- | 
plex Seale into your Pianofortes. I have | 
repeatedly and carefully studied the ef- | 
fects of the Duplex Scale just applied to | 
my Steinway Grand Piano, and find the | 
improvement most surprising and favor- 
able, especially in the upper notes, for 
splendid as my Grand Piano was before, 
the Duplex Scale has rendered its tone 
even more liquid, singing and harmoni- 
ous. I deem this improvement very 
bappy in its results, and being based 
upon scientific principles, capable of still 

greater development. 

“Yours, very truly, 
“Hi. HELMHOLTZ.” 

The following letter from Franz 
Abt, whose vocal compositions have 
made him world-famed and his name 





a household world, is truly character- | 


istic, for whilst Professor Helmholtz 


writes from a purely scientific point | 


of view, Franz Abt deals with his 
subject as a musician and practical 
pianist : 
LETTER FROM THE CELEBRATED COM- 
POSER, FRANZ ABT. 
‘New York, July 6, 1873. 
** Messrs. STEINWAY & Sons: 


“Gentlemen: Permit me to thank you 


for the magnificent Upright Piano which 
you kindly placed at my disposal during 
my brief sojourn in New York, and I 
can only repeat what I have so often ex- 
pressed verbally—that during my long 
career as artist and composer I have met 


with many fine European and American | 


Pianofortes, but none that combine 
grandeur and purity of tone, elasticity 


of touch, in short, everything that ren- | 


ders a piano perfect, to such a high de- 


gree as your celebrated Pianofortes. | 


“Very truly yours, 
“FRANZ ABT.” 
Such unqualified testimonials as 
the foregoing may justly cause Messrs. 
Steinway to feel proud of the position 


| 
| willsuggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. MAPEs, 
| 
| 


| Smothered to Death. 
| 


THE TUNNICLIFFE FrrE ALARM—‘ One 
of the simplest and most effective devices for 
giving timely alarm in case of fire breaking 
outin a building is this ingenious little inven- 
tion. From an inspection of its operation we 
are inclined to consider it as of considerable 
utility and merit.’’—Scientific American, 

It has been APPROVED, and is NOw in use by 
the UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AT WASH- 
INGTON. 

Was awarded the First Premium by the 
American Institute. Also tested by the Com- 
mittee on Origin of Fircs of the New York 
BOARD OF UNDERWRITERS, who gave it their 
individual endorsement for their respective 
companies. 

Canvassers wanted for all parts of the coun- 
try. Samples, with cartridge and two fuses, 
sent for one dollar. Special rates made with 
Dealersand large Consumers. Wnited States 
Fire Alarm Manufacturing Co., 697 Broadway. 
New York. 





CuIcaGo PURCHASING AGENCY.—For 
the purpose of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the “ Carist1AN UNION” 
and its Chicago advertisers, we have concluded 
to offer our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 
chase of any article for sale in Chicago; alsoin 
answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offered gratuitously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be very explicit, stat- 
ing how articlesare to be sent; and must con- 
tain stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 
Address (as the nature of the order or inquiry 


114 Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 





A SEASONABLE HoLmay THOUGHT.— 
Let your present be selected not only with 
kindness but with judgment, and, if it is to be 
a sewing machine, remember that the ** Will- 
cox & Gibbs” is free from the grave objec- 
tion, applicable to so many of its competitors, 
of injuring the health of the user, 





“TIavge you seen it?” Offord’s Pulpit 
of the Day, only $1 a year. Sample copy, 10 
cents. Contains the sermons of the greatest 
rey living. W. B. Bromell & Co., 

Yhite Street, New York City. 





CouGate & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquct,” will be appre- 
| ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 








A PapPer FoR Youn@ PEOBLE.—The 
Youth's Companion, of Boston, is one of the 
| most judicious and enterprising sheets in the 
country, and in breadth of miscellaneous 
reading has no superior. 





Every spool of the Eureka Machine 
twist is warranted full length, full size, and of 
the best quality. For sale at all Trimming 
stores. 





FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
| HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
| Before you purehase give us a call. 
Lane & Nav. 


HORRIBLE SLAUGHTER. 


7,322 children were smothered to death last 
winter on account of that ridiculous old 
' nurses’ prejudice egainst night air. Lewis W. 
Leeds, 110 Broadway, N. Y., gives the best ad- 
vice for warming and ventilating your house 
| — and day. Send for circular and price- 

st. 





| At a Ball, 


| all eyes are attractod to the lady who has the 
| finest teeth. Glittering whiteness is essential 
}to this charm, and SOZODONT, the most 
| wholesome of tooth washes, produces and 
| preserves it. 





they oceupy as the leading piano | (JHOCOLAT MENIER, for Break- 


manufacturers of the world.—J. Y. 
_ Tribune. 





American Musica! Instruments Abroad, 


NHE Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs 
are > reputation in foreign 
countries —— ing that which they enjoy 
at home. otwithstandi the difficulty of 
eampetition with the product of European 
cheap labor, these instruments find sufficient 
appreciation to establish a considerable mar- 
ket in Europe. Great Britain is the largest 
customer. London alone has had of them as 


follows: In 180, 107 organs (the year of their | 


introduction,) 
In 1871....154 organs, 
In 1872... .487 *i 
In 1873....750 * 
Australia has had over 800 of them within a 
ew years. Smaller numbers have been ex- 
ported to the various Continental countries, 
and since their exhibition at the Vienna Ex- 
position, and the award to them of the highest 
medal there, this demand is very rapidly in- 
creasing, coming from Prussia, Saxony, Bava- 
ria, Bohemia, Italy, Russia, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and tosome extent from Africa, 
India, China, Japan, as well as South American 
countries. 








What sn fine and appropriate for a 
Christmas ur New Year's present for the chil- 
dren as that new and splendid card game of 
Avilude, or Game of Birds, with its thirty-two 
beautiful pictures of birds and thirty-two 
descriptions. Unequaled as a game. A con- 
t source of enjoyment and instruction. 
Sold by all dealers, or sent post paid, on re- 
ceipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, 
Worcester, Mass. 








“On, MAMMA, what shall I do?’ says 
ten-year-old Annie, with a plaintive voice. 

“Mamma, 'muse me,” adds curly-headed 
Harry; and the patient, loving mother looks 
with wistful eye for something to satisfy her 
bright, restless children. 

If she had now Avilude, or Game of Birds, 
it would be just the thing. Sent post-paid for 
#eventy-tive cents, by West & Loe, Worcester, 





fast. For Luncheon. Awarded Medal Vienna 
Exhibition. 


MENIER’S ESSENCE OF COCOA, or FAMILY 
CHOCOLATE, for Breakfast. 











MENIER’S COCOA, for Breakfast, requires no 
boiling ; xdd boiling milk. Awarded Medul Vienna 
Exhibition. 





CHOCOLAT MENIER, for Eating. Defies all 
honest competition. Annual consumption exceeds 
10,000,000 Ibs. Sceld by all Grocers, Druggists and 
Confectioners. Manufactory at Noisiel-Sur-Marne, 
near Paris. New York Depot, 45 Beaver St. 


A REPUTABLE, agreeable and lucrative in- 
i door business of permanent and increasing 
interest, — in successful operation in severe 
cities, where it is indorsed end patronized by many 
of the most prominent residents, may be estab- 
lished with a moderate “— in any city or town. 
It is especially adapted to Physicians, or those hav- 
ing medical knowledge or taste, or those interested 
in Physical Culture, but may be conducted by any 
one. For detailed information, address HEALTH 
LIFT COMPANY, 46 Bast 4th St.. New York. 


Exercise, Heaith, Amusement. 


Wood's Parlor Gymoetion. for strengthening and 
developing the body. Send for circutr. 6 East 
th Street, New York. 


__ EDUCATIONAL. 


( ‘OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
/ YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, (Dutchess 
Co.) N. Y.—Course of Study comprehensive. Music 
and Fine Arts aspecialty. nstruction thorough (in 
every branch). For Circulars, address C.C. WET- 
SELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


Herr EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
{* STITUTE.—Fiftcen Professors and Teachers. 
Five Courses of Study. $194 for 39 weeks’ board 
and tuition of lady or gentleman. Admission any 
time, proporenm ly. Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 
Edward, N. Y.” 





























PERNT UYANIA MILITARY ACAD- 
Doren 





LY, Chester, Pa., re-opens January sth. 
partments in Civiland Mechanical Eogincering. 
The Classics and English horougnly organized. 
Apply to Col. THEO. HY ', President. 


OUNG MEN AND LADIES quali- 

X, toedrgrecie center Bum tee 
Sad best in Ammerien, Bced stamp for Cutalogee. 
Cc. L. MRYANT, Buffalo, N. ¥, 








*“ Best Periodical in America.’’—Rev. 
Dr. CUYLER. 


Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Tyn- 
dall, Prof. Huxley, Lord Lyt- 
ton, Fritz Reuter, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C. Kings- 
ley, Erckmann-Chatrian, Ivan 
Turgucnieff, Matthew Arnold, 
W.E. H. Lecky, Miss Thackeray, 
Miss Muloch, Prof. Richard A. 
Proctor, Katharine C. Macquoid, 
Jean Ingelow, Geo. Macdonald, 
Froude, and Gladstone are sume 
of the eminent authors lately 
represented in the pages of 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—A weekly 
4 magazine of sixty-four pages. THE LIVING 
AGF gives more than THREE AND A QUARTER 
THO! SAND double-column octavo pages of read- 
ing matter yeasty. forming four large volumes. It 
presents in an inexpensive form,, considering its 
reat amount of matter, with freshness, Owing to 
ts weekly issue, and with a satisfactory comp/ete- 
ness attempted by no other publication, the best 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature. 


A NEW SERIES 


Was begun Jan. 1, 1873, with entirely new Tales, al- 
ready embracit g Serial and Short Stories by dis- 
tinguished English, French, German, and Russian 
authors, viz. Lord Lytton (Bulwer), Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Ivan Turguenieff, Miss Thackeray, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Fritz Reuter, Mrs. Parr (author of Doro- 
thy For), Juila Kavanagh, etc. 

During the coming year, as_ heretofore, the 
choicest serial and short stories by the LEADING 
FORFIGN AUTHORS will be given, together with an 
amount unapproached by any other periodical in the 
worll, of the best literary and scientific matter of 
the day, from the pens of the above-named and 
other foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Dis- 
coverers,and Editors, representing every depart- 
ment of knowledge and prosress. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every 
American reader, as the only complete as well as 
fresh compilation of a generally inaccessible but 
indispensable current iterature—indispensable be- 
cause it embraces the productions of THE 
ABLEST LIVING WRITERS in all branches of 
Literature, Science, Artand Politics—is sufficiently 
indicated by the following 


OPINIONS. 


“ Reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds 
of the civilized world, upon all topics of living in- 
terest.” —Philadeiphia Inquirer. 

“In no other single publication can there be 
found so much of sterling literary excellence.”’— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.’’—The 
Nation, New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week.”—The Advance, Chicago. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry of the English language, are here 
gathered together.”’—I/linois State Journal, 

“ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature, history, poli- 
-. and science of the day.’’—The Methodist, New- 

york. 

“In view of all the competitors in tho field, I 
should certainly choose * The Living Age.’ ’—ev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

* Has no equal in any country.’’— Phila. Press. 

* Indispensable to every one who desires a thor- 
ough compendium of all that isadmirable and note- 
worthy in the literary world.”—Boston Post. 

THE LIVING AGF is sent a year (52 numbers), 
postpaid, on receipt of $8; or, six copies for $40. 


tae" EXTRA OFFERS FOR 1874. 


To new subscribers, now remitting #8 forthe year 
1874, the last six numbers of 1873 will be sent cratis; 
or, to those wishing to begin with the NEW SE- 
RIES, the numbers of and 1574 (1044 numbers), 
willbe sent for #13; or, to those preferring, the 
publishers make the following 


Club Prices for the Best Home and 
Foreign Literature. 


“Possessed of THE LIVING AGF and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole sit- 
uation.”’}—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


For #10, any one of the American #4 monthlies (or 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar. or Appleton’s Journal, 
weekly) is sent with THRF LIVING AGE for a year; 
or, for $9, THE LIVING AGE and Piymouth Pulpit, 
or Scribner's St. Nicholas. Address 


LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 








TNHE PARISH CHOIR; a Monthly 
Publication (4 pp.) of Church Music, edited 
and published by Rev. C. L. HUTCHINS, Medford, 
Mass. Fifty contsayear. Vive copies for $2. 
egy No. now ready, containing three An- 
—. ‘opies free on application. Address the 
cditor. 








BK & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPFES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND P#io- 
‘’UGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
4 specialty. 

anufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


{ RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L. CENDRIER, 
6% Broadway, N. Y. 


rT’O PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing Presses, are 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York 


7 > Cc 
LEACH’S @ 
The One-Price Stationer, 

To buy Writing Paper, Envelopes, Account ana 
Memvorandum Books, cheap. 
6G Nasean St. 7 
385 Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 

A large assortment of Diaries all the year round. 
Books of any patterns made to order at the short- 
est notice. Sermon paper, 6, 8 and 10 lbs. Send 
for sample and price. 











HEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
J IN THE WORLD. 
154,692 New and Old Books almost given away. For 
Catalogues, No. 32-33-34, send stamp. LEGGATT 
BROTHERS. No. 3 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURES.—10 Decalco- 
mania or Transfer Pictures for 50 Cents. 
r RF Ladies’ Heads, Animals, Flowers, Comic 
Figures, &c. Any child can transfer them. 
Also exquisite German and French Cbhro- 
mos suitable for framing, 5 for 50 Cents. 
J.L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 





1 2) BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS anda 
Book of # pages, mailed for 50 cents. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Address 


C, S. RILEY, Holland, N, ¥. 





MUSIC, &e. 
JQMERSON'S OO 
SINGING SCHOOL. 
Price 75 cents, or $7.50 per dozen, 
Is A COMPLETE, CHEAP, AND USEFUL 
Book FOR SINGING SCHOOLS. 





Now is the time to use it, as it has all the mate- 
rial to make the Winter Singing School attractive 
and useful in the highest degree. By 


L. 0. EMERSON. 
SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 
ON THE 


PIANOFPORTE. 
BY MASON & HOADLEY. 

One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic 
method, the work of men eminent in their profes- 
sion, and who have the important qualification of 
being experienced teachers. 

Remember that the first months of instruction 
are, if there ts any distinction, the important ones. 
That is the time to lay agood foundation, “ A work 
well begun is already half done.” Price $3.0). 

All books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


Tll Broadway, New York. 
(THE 
SONG KING!!! 
By H. R. PALMER. 
STILL AHEAD! 


100,000 COPIES 





NOW IN USE!! 


It is undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCHOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send forone. Price 
$7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy by mail (post- 
paid) 75 cents. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


( \HEAP MUSIC. 
FOR ADVANCED ; FOR SINGERS AND 
| 

PIANO PLAYERS. | YOUNG PIANISTS. 
Pianists desiring good 
Music at a low price, 
should send 50 cents for 
acopy of **La Creme 
dela Creme.” Every 


Send 30 cents for Pr- 
TERS’ MUSICAL MONTH- 
LY, and you will get #4 
worth of New Music. 
F Every number contains 
number contains from | 4 or 6 songs, and4or 5 
$2 to $83 worth of good | instrumental pieces by 
Music by such authors | such authors as Hays, 
ns Helier, Liszt, Voss, | Stewsrt,homas, Danks, 
Kuhe; ete. Kinkel, ete. 

Published monthly, 50 Published monthly, 30 
cts. per Dumber; $ per | cts. per number; $3 per 
year. | year. 





PEARLS OF MELODY. 


A splendid collection of Piano Music of medium 
difficulty. $3 in boards; cloth and gilt, $4. 
Address, 


J. L. PETERS, 
599 Broadway, Box 5429, N. Y. 


THE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by S. B. MILLS, Gro. W. 
MorGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 


and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 


to CuURCH CHOIRS of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bads., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 
922 Chestnut St., 
. PHILADELPHIA, | 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested. and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
requests for their return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
Trelating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
** reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed. according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OFFIcEs: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 








The latest correspondence between Plymouth 
Church and the joint committee representing two 
other Congregational churches of Brooklyn is pub- 
lished in full this week. We need not call atten- 
tion to the letters, they speak for themselves. A 
single comment seems called for, to correct an error 
of fact in the first paragraph of the Plymouth let- 
ter. The churches of New York in which the dom- 
ination of ministers gave rise to trouble were not 
Congregational, but Free Presbyterian churches. 
The feeling aroused at that time led to their change 
into Congregational churches; and one of the 
fruits of this feeling was the original constitution 
of Plymouth church. The statement as made in 
the letter remains substantially true, and the in- 
ferences drawn from it are not affected by this 
correction. 





+—_— 


The news from Spain leads us to fear that the 
Republic isdoomed. The defeat of Senor Castelar 
in the Cortes, his resignation, the dispersion of 
the Cortes by General Pavia, and the organization 
of a reactionary government under Marshal Ser- 
rano, are events of the highest significance. The 
message of Senor Castelar was a frank presenta- 
tion of the state of the country and its needs, and 
a bold appeal to the Cortes for support in his 
plans for its safety in the present crisis. When, 
by the union of a few Republicans with his in- 
veterate opponents, his appeal for support was 
rejected by twenty majority, and when General 
Pavia thereupon dispersed the Cortes by force, he 
at once, as a true Republican, refused to stand 
any longer at the head of the government, and 
left the Reactionists to the full responsibility 
which they had assumed. The Republic is, there- 
fore, virtually overthrown, and it will not be sur- 
prising if, in a few days or weeks, the throne is re- 
stored, with Don Alfonso as its occupant. How 
far the reaction is due to Senor Castelar’s course 
in the surrender of the Virginius and her prison- 
ers does not appear; nor is it possible to say at 
present how the change may affect the attitude 
of Spain toward the United States, 








CONGREGATIONALISM, 

ONGREGATIONALISM is simply absolute 
self-government in a body of men associated 
for religious worship. This idea ought to be in- 
telligible in an American community. Our politi- 
cal history ought to interpret it. The democracy 
of New England townships—which Tocqueville 
says were the fountain of American free insti- 
tutions—and of Congregational churches had the 
same origin. The great English movement which 
sent our fathers to America for civil liberty gave 
birth to churches which were fundamentally dem- 
ocratic. It is quite natural that those who have 
not studied the matter closely, and who judge 
from the standpoint of Presbyterian or Episcopal 

churches, should miss the true conception. 

A Presbyterian church in New York is not a 
whole church ; it is only a part of the great Pres- 
byterian Church of America. It is a branch ad- 
hering to the national tree by vital and organic 
union. The people of a Presbyterian church elect 
Elders, who constitute a Session. In that Session 
is placed the authority which governs the church. 
The Session is itself amenable to the Presbytery, 
which is a Church Court made up of the ministers 
aad elders within a certain bound; the Presbytery 





is again subject to the Synod, which is the asso- 
ciated ministry and elders of a still larger region, 
and it, in turn, may be subject to an Assembly of 
the whole National Church, by its ministers and 
elders. 

Under such a system the members of a church 
give up their authority to the elders who are elect- 
ed by them. Except in electing the eldership, 
they have no direct voice in the conduct of their 
own affairs. Each particular church or branch is 
subject to church courts above it, which have 
a constitutional appellate power, together with 
the power of review, advice and command, within 
certain specified limits. 

A Congregational church, on the other hand, 
begins and ends its ecclesiastical life wholly within 
itself. All questions are settled by the voice of 
the local church. If the church is in doubt, or 
divided, it may ask counsel, or refer a matter 
to impartial persons called to aid it. Even 
such aid is rarely called,—not once in the life- 
time of most churches. If the notions of disci- 
pline, subordination, obedience to judicatories, 
which prevail in the Presbyterian and Episco- 
pal churches, be applied to the Congregational, 
they will mislead. They are not allied species 
even. They are of respectively different genera. 
The one represents an essentially aristocratic gov- 
ernment, the other essentially a democratic gov- 
ernment. The democratic spirit often tones down 
a Presbyterian church, and the aristocratic ele- 
ment often screws up a Congregational church. 
But when tests are applied, the different theories 
of government on which they stand at once ap- 
pear. A Congregational church in any town isa 
complete and perfect body in itself. It needs 
no churches around or above it to complete its 
philosophic idea. It is not one unit in a national 
sum. All that there is of it is in itself. 

It is proper to say, ‘‘ The Presbyterian Church of 
America,” but such language cannot be applied to 
Congregationalism. It is the Congregational 
churches of America. If a man is a member of 
any Presbyterian Church, he is a member of all. 
A letter of dismission and recommendation is a key 
which gives him a right to enter any local church 
in the great national church. But it is not so with 
Congregational churches ; each church judges of 
the fitness of its own members; and though a 
letter from a sister-church is presumptive evidence 
of fitness, yet it carries no authority with it. Ply- 
mouth church, for instance, requires persons bring- 
ing letters to appear before the Committee of the 
Church, and to give some personal account of their 
religious history. A Congregational Church letter 
is simply a letter of introduction—a letter of recom- 
mendation. If a Congregational Church chooses 
to require no other evidence for fitness of an ap- 
plicant than a letter from some other church it can 
do it, but such practice is evidence of lax and care- 
less administration. The reasons of membership 
are interior and spiritual, and not exterior and ec- 
clesiastical, and every church should be sensitively 
alive to the grounds on which members are re- 
ceived. To refuse a letter from any church, and 
to compel a candidate to enter a church upon a 
distinct proof of his fitness, is no hardship, and 
still less a penalty. 

Such churches as stand forth boldly, even in- 
dignantly, for the supremacy, the absolute sove- 
reignty of the individual local church, are not ir- 
regular innovators. They stand on original foun- 
dations. They are the true and typical Congrega- 
tional churches. 

It is plain, then, that all affiliations of churches 
which restrict liberty and the essential independ- 
ence of churches are departures from the true phi- 
losophy of Congregationalism. They introduce a 
mongrel element; and it is of no consequence 
whether the early Congregational churches did or 
did not hold to Congregationalism, pure and 
simple, or whether, in breaking away from hier- 
archic and Presbyterial forms, they unconscious- 
ly brought with them some of Laban’s idols 
under Rachel’s garments. As our civil institu- 
tions, in answer to the true principles of liberty, 
have grown far more democratic than at their be- 
ginnings, so ought churches, that have the light of 
a true principle to guide them, to shape themselves, 
not by blind precedent, still less by the incidental 
imperfections of antiquity, but by the clear light 
of Reason and Scripture. 

But, it will be asked, whether Congregational 
Churches, upon such a theory, are not weak by iso- 
lation, incapable of combination, of no denomi- 
national value? We shall only say now that there 
is an inferior and a superior mode of combination 
—the one by material organizations, the other by 
moral influences ; the one by law, and the other 





by public sentiment. It is this superior unity that 
true Congregationalism seeks. But of this more 
hereafter. 








THE DUKE OF EDINBURGIYS MAR- 
RIAGE. 


N the 10th of this month—we believe we are 
accurate as to the date—Alfred Ernest Al- 
bert, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxony, etc., 
etc., second son of Her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land, will be married to Marie Alexandrovna, only 
daughter of the Emperor and Empress of Russia. 
The marriage will first be celebrated with the rites 
of the Greek Church, by the Right Reverend Met- 
ropolitans of Moscow and St. Petersburgh, and 
afterwards by Dean Stanley of the Cathedral 
Church of Westminster according to the cere- 
monial of the Church of England. 

For a Princess of the august line Nicolaievitch 
to give her hand in marriage to a Prince of the 
House of Guelph is a remarkable event, and one 
which suggests so many interesting consequences 
that it deserves more than mere passing notice. 
Politically speaking, it cannot but exercise a bene- 
ficial influence in removing, for the present, those 
seeds of irritation which have recently sprung up 
between England and Russia in regard to the 
Khivan treaty. The relations of the two coun- 
tries have been somewhat unsettled of late, and 
their policy, already different, has occasionally 
threatened an amount of antagonism which could 
not be very easily smoothed away. This marriage 
comes, then, just at the moment when mutual 
trust and good feeling between England and Rus- 
sia is most needed, and it will surely be an addi- 
tional weight thrown into the scales of future con- 
cord. The empires ruled over by the parents of 
bride and bridegroom are the greatest states in 
the world, with the possible and doubtful excep- 
tion of China; and, although neither the Prince 
or his betrothed can lay claim by right of heir- 
ship to a future share in the government of the 
two empires they represent, yet who shall foretell 
what effect this marriage may have on the future 
destinies of Europe? To suppose that national 
friendship can be insured by such a connection 
would be absurd; but it would be even more ab- 
surd to deny that the question of future war or 
peace, under the present régime in Europe, must 
oftentimes depend on the tempers, dispositions 
and idiosyncrasies of princes, and their influence 
in the State. A ruler has it in his power to in- 
fluence those around him, and where more than 
mere diplomatic friendship exists between two 
reigning sovereigns, the ambassadors of both will 
be more than ordinarily careful of the temper with 
which they approach disputed points. Russia 
has a future before her so great that no man can 
realize what she may become. In her case, the 
power for good or evil she wields must depend 
most materially on the minds of her future rulers. 
The reigning Czar has set an example of enlight- 
ened rule which has already been productive of 
the grandest results, both to the empire and him- 
self. He has drawn his subjects toward him in 
bonds of affection by the acts of mercy which sig- 
nalized the beginning of his reign. It was he who 
had the happy courage to approach the great 
question of the serfs. And he made Russia free 
by inaugurating a policy of education which, care- 
fully watched and steadily pursued, must, in this 
respect, place her, by and by, in the front rank of 
nations. A man who has given such pledges of 
his zeal for his empire’s welfare can scarcely have 
been forgetful of the claims of his own family, or 
of impressing upon them the enormous value of 
the results which have accrued to Russia since he 
has been seated on the throne by his pursuing a 
policy of peace. A free Russia the Emperor Alex- 
ander was far-sighted enough to know meant a 
pacific Russia ; and, although the doubting world 
may shake its head, as the doubting world some- 
times will, mutter ‘‘ ambition,” and point de- 
spairingly at Khiva, the world’s opinion is not 
always to be relied upon ; and, for aught we know 
to the contrary, the Khivan treaty may pave the 
way for the marching together of Russia and Eng- 
land hand in hand to carry out the great work of 
civilization and progress in the East, in harmony 
and peace. May we not accept this union between 
the royal families of England and Russia as a 
happy augury of the possible realization of this 
bright prospect ? 

There is something also to be said for this match 
socially. To begin with, it is one based upon af- 
fection—a case of love at first sight, in fact—which 
foreshadows something more for the young couple 
than the mere transitory happiness resulting from 
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position, wealth, and the brilliant gaiety of court 
life. The Duke met his bride just after his return 
from his voyage in the Galatea, and fell in love 
with her; and last year, the assent of the Queen 
and Emperor being obtained, a marriage was 
agreed upon which promises to be one of more 
than usual happiness to the wedded pair. As far 
as the Duke of Edinburgh is concerned, there is 
no member of the royal family of England who is 
more popular with all classes of Englishmen. He 
has risen to the rank which he now holds in the 
Queen’s service by no mere act of favoritism, but 
by dint of honorable service, strictly performed, 
first as cadet, then as midshipman, afterwards as 
lieutenant, and subsequently as captain in com- 
mand of a frigate in the Royal Navy. The cir- 
cumstances of his three years’ cruise round the 
world are fresh in the memory of some of the 
readers of this paper. Like his brother-in-law, 
the Grand Duke Alexis, he has visited every coun- 
try of any importance in every quarter of the 
globe, and if traveling makes us broader-hearted, 
less conservative in our notions, and more liberal 
in the views we take of men and things, the hus- 
band of the Grand Duchess Alexandrovna will 
have all these excellent qualities at his command 
in shaping out his future course in life. His pop- 
ularity in London society has been long assured ; 
and this of itself means that the Duke of Edin- 
burgh has all the opportunity, if he do but em- 
ploy it well when the occasion comes, of using bis 
large influence as an amicus curie of England and 
Russia. By the terms of an arrangement, husband 
and wife are to reside for a portion of each year 
in the capitals of each country, and this will give 
to both an excellent opportunity for becoming 
personally acquainted with the manners, customs 
and history of the two peoples among whom they 
will reside. As for the Grand Duchess, she has 
been long and favorably known at the courts of 
Europe for her amiability of character and sweet- 
ness of disposition no less than for her learning. 
A quiet residence of some months at Weimar, un- 
der the tutorship of one of the most eminent and 
kindly of professors, has in no small degree helped 
towards giving the Princess that relish for quiet 
and studious pursuits which is a quality not com- 
mon among the members of royal families of the 
present day. 

The selection of the Dean of Westminster to 
perform the second ceremony of marriage, which 
will be, of course, according to the rites of the 
English Church, is a welcome tribute to the pop- 
ularity of the Broad Church views of the day, and 
is significant of the position which both the Queen 
and her son take in regard to Church matters in 
England. Dean Stanley is well known as one of 
the most tolerant of men, and his good feeling to 
the bride’s country and religion has been already 
manifested in his well-known Lectures on the East- 
ern Church. It may reasonably be hoped that 
this apparently trivial matter will not be without 
its influence also in promoting ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
good will among men.” 





A LATE TEA PARTY. 
T is a hundred years since the fifty Boston radi- 
cals flung into Boston harbor the famous 
eargo of taxed tea in the name of the Rights of 
Man. The other night some hundreds of Boston 
radicals met at Faneuil Hall to pledge, in comfort- 
able untaxed tea, the rights of Woman. Since it 
‘was the women on whom the loss of the colonial 
invoice bore with special hardship, and since it 
‘was they who cheerfully urged and accepted its 
destruction, it was quite fitting that the centen- 
nial observance of the sacrifice should be dedicated 
to their service. And, on the whole, though to 
some eager and impatient spirits, the field seemed 
discouragingly wide and the laborers deplorably 
few, the tone of the assemblage was jubilant, as 
well it might be, seeing what the century has 
wrought. 
| It is not many decades since Charles Lamb, that 
gentle and charitable soul, said, ‘‘ A female poet, 
or female author of any kind, ranks below an 
actress, I think.” Mrs. Somerville, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Mrs. Mill, Frances Power Cobb, Margaret 
Fuller, Mrs. Howe, H. H., scores of women of our 
time are the sufficient refutation of the unworthy 
sneer. When the brilliant Fox stopped Dr. Aiken 
in the street to praise his volume of essays, and, 
approving one after another, was told, ‘‘ That one 
my sister wrote,” the wit and gallant shifted the 
subject, not being prepared to concede to a woman 
any powers of original thinking. But our ablest 
critic reads George Eliot with profound respect, 
bending the best powers of his mind to compre- 
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hend her subtle yet bold thinking. Grave theo- 
logians and eminent casuists are set at naught by 
the audacious wit of Gail Hamilton. And the 
Ithuriel’s spear of a woman's genius, touching the 
hideous wrong of slavery, which was above law, 
revealed it to its swift destruction. 

It is not two generations since the laws of every 
State in the Union bore most unequally and un- 
justly upon married women, in the matter of 
property, of wages, of divorce, of the custody of 
their children or of the claim to their services. In 
at least nineteen of these States the influence of 
the agitation about the “ Woman Question” has 
modified the statutes to absolute or approximate 
justice. Moreover, wives, themselves, have not 
only obtained admission to the bar, but have even 
delivered from the bench expositions of that sci- 
ence in whose own words, ‘‘The very being and 
existence of the woman is suspended during the 
coverture (of marriage), or entirely merged and 
and incorporated in that of the husband.” 

Elizabeth Blackwell took her reputation in her 
hand when, twenty-four years ago, she went to 
Europe to walk the hospitals. Fashionable wo- 
men feared to lose caste if they employed her on 
her return, and the college of physicians looked 
askance at her. But Dr. Mary Putnam comes 
home from Paris with a European reputation for 
scholarship and capacity, and finds confidence, 
admiration, competence, and the professional 
esprit du corps awaiting her. 

It is not twenty years since Lucretia Mott was 
refused permission to preach in Federal Street 
Church, Boston. We do not remember how 
many women preachers to-day have congrega- 
tions. But, counting those who speak from that 
Broad Church pulpit, the Lyceum platform, the 
list is not small. 

When Florence Nightingale wished to take 
charge of the Female Sanitarium she could find no 
opportunity of instruction in England. Now there 
is a model Training School for Nurses in Liver- 
pool, which is but the predecessor of others ; while 
our own, though but in their inception, give prom- 
ise of great usefulness. 

When a school of design for women was pro- 
posed in England, a petition was presented to the 
authorities, praying that women might not be 
taught, at the expense of the Government, occu- 
pations which would take the bread out of the 
mouths of the men already engaged therein. 
Schools of design give sufficient employment to 
many women in France, Germany, England, and 
America to-day. 

Eighty years ago Mary Wollstonecraft pub- 
lished her Vindication of the Rights of Woman. It 
was a book laid under ban as irreligious and im- 
moral. Yet it consists simply of a forcible and 
logical plea for the higher education gf women, an 
exposure of the false sentimentality of Rousseau 
and Gregory, and a claim that morality should 
mean the same thing in both sexes. Half of her 
demand has been conceded, and the rest, if still 
denied, is not denounced. 

The questions of co-education and of equal edu- 
cation attain more prosperous answers day by day. 
The question of wider employments is almost lost 
in concession. The question of wages, though 
far enough from fair solution, is debated by a 
whole community instead of by a handful of needy 
women, 

The question of suffrage alone seems not to com- 
mand the public thought, and seems only. The 
churches pay a modern respect to the capacity, in- 
telligence, and business aptitude of women un- 
known before our day. The Granges, Good Tem- 
plars, and other powerful societies recognize the 
eligibility of women to office and ballot, within 
their organizations. Their triumphant election to 
school-boards, to committees of public trust, to 
scientific directories, are premonitions of freer voice 
and vote in public affairs. 

For our own part we make no doubt that female 
suffrage, the logical and inevitable result of the 
republican idea, will be conceded the moment 
women make an organized demand for it. And we 
doubt whether the ballot ought to belong to in- 
difference, Certainly that experiment has worked 
ill enough in the hands of men. 

There is a Norwegian proverb which says that 
the Lord will surely come though he may not come 
on horseback. Thecentury which has transformed 
thirteen colonies into almost thrice so many sov- 
ereign States has fostered a more wonderful growth 
in the higher moral and social stature of women. 
Another hundred years will doubtless set the two 
sexes side by side, not teased by false distinctions 
of greater or less, but each finding serene and ac- 
tive completeness in the other. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Mr. W. H. Herndon, formerly the law partner 
of Abraham Lincoln, insists that the latter was not 
a believer in Christianity, but died a skeptic. On 
the other hand, Mr. Lincoln’s former pastor in Spring- 
field (a Presbyterian) brings forward evidence to show 
that ho was a Christian believer. The dispute has 
waxed warm, and the proofs on neither side are such 
as to clear up all doubts. Now, however, comes for- 
ward another witness, the Rev. Robert Collyer of 
Chicago, who, in a letter to a Chicago paper, says: 

“ My attention was first called to the subject in 1860, by Dr. 
Chas. H. Ray, who was at that time ‘the chief,’ I believe, of 
the Chicago Tribune. Talking with him one day directly 
after the great gathering in the wigwam, at which Mr. Lin- 
coln was nominated for the Presidency, Dr. Ray told me that 
a short time before the convention he had been down to 
Springfield to see him. They talked about many things, and 
among the rest about theology. ‘Have you thought much 
about that?’ the doctor said. ‘Time and time, a good deal,’ 
was the answer. ‘And what do you make of it? Where do 
you stand, or don’t you know?’ After a moment’s hesitation 
Mr. Lincoln pointed to some of Theodore Parker's books, 
which were close at hand, and said, ‘That man seems to me 
to come nearer to the truth than any other; I guess I stand 
about where he does.’ More was said on both sides, but this 
is the substance of the conversation reported tome by my 
old friend, Dr. Ray, very near the time it took place. A good 
while after this, I was talking about Mr. Lincoln with the Hon. 
Jesse T. Fell, of Bloomington, one of his early friends. He 
told me that many years ago, when they were both compara- 
tively young men, he was traveling with Mr. Lincoln, fell into 
a talk with him on this same theme, and found he was full of 
the most painful doubts about the whole matter. Mr. Fell 
had been reading Channing’s sermons a short time before, 
and had found great help in them for his own mind. After 
he got home he sent Mr. Lincoln a couple of volumes of 
Channing’s writings, which he carefully read, and when he 
met Mr. Fell again thanked him for them warmly, and told 
him they had done him more good than any other books about 
religion he had ever seen, adding, if I remember rightly, that 
they had led him to believe where before he had only 
doubted. Ipresume, then, that the clear truth—if it is ever 
settled so that it will run clear—will be this: Mr. Lincoln be- 
gan by doubting, as a great many men of his make will do, 
about the very foundations of what we call religion. Chan- 
ning helped him to find these foundations, and then, through 
Parker, he was able to build up as much of a system of re- 
ligion as he ever had. And that was really how the thing 
stood when he died.” 

—The editor of the Chicago Interior copies into 
that paper the letter addressed to him in the Chris- 
tian Union of December 24, and appends thereto the 
following frank and honorable note: 

* CHICAGO, Dec. 20, 1873. 

“OLIVER JOHNSON, EsqQ., Sir: I regret that The Interior did 
injustice to Mr. Frothingham (though unintentionally) by 
publishing a statement based on a report which Iam now 
convinced was false. 

“T am not the author of the paragraph, however, and this 
deprives your letter of some of its relevancy. 

* Your obedient servant, FRANCIS L. Patron.” 

—The Executive Committee of 0 e Evangelical 
Alliance of the United States has exp essed, in a reso- 
lution, 1ts sympathy with the deso.ate tamilies be- 
reaved in the sudden death of Rev. Prof. Pronier, of 
Geneva, and Rey. Antonio Carrasco, of Madrid, who 
were lost on the Ville du Havre, and also declared its 
purpose to undertake to raise a memorial fund, to be 
held by the Finance Committee of the Evangelical Al- 
liance in this country, who shall be empowered to ex- 
pend the same or its (semi-annual) income, according to 
their best judgment, for the support of Mesdames Pro- 
nier and Carrasco and the education of their childreu. 
All churecbes sympathizing with the Evangelical Al- 
lince are requested to take a collection on the third 
Sabbath in January, or as near that time’as possible, in 
furtherance of this object. It is believed that such an 
act will not only convey needful relief to the distressed, 
but will prove a means of promoting a new and greater 
interest in Christian brotherhood and Christian Evan- 
gelism throughut the worid. 


—Referring to the efforts of Mr. W. H. Hern- 
don, one of the law partners of Abraham Lincoln, to 
prove that the great Emancipator was a skeptic, a 
writer in the United Presbyterian says: “ Herndon 
closes his lecture with these words, ‘Let it bo written - 
in history and on Mr. Lincoln’s tomb, He died an un- 
believer.’ No, Mr. Herndon, @ nobler man than you, 
Theodore Tilton, has furnished an epitaph; let it be 
carved with the chisel of Sostratos in the solid marble, 
* He bound the nation and unbound the slave.’ ” 


In the Christian Union of December 24th we 
cited the Rev. John Weiss’s criticism of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, that it “gave its time to the discussion 
of theological questions, with scarcely a moment to 
social evils,’ and showed that the same censure must 
fall with equal weight upon the Free Religious Asso- 
ciaion, which did exactly the same thing. The Indez, 
the organ of the Free Religionists, frankly says: ‘‘ We 
consider this the retort civil, and we confess that the 
point seems to us to be well made. If it requires cour- 
age to strike a blow, it also requires candor to acknowl- 
edge when we are fairly hit.’’ Certainly it does, and 
such candor is always creditable to those who exercise 
it. If, now, we could persuade both the Evangelical 
Alliance and the Free Religious Association to take a 
lesson from their critics respectively, and, without 
neglecting other duties, to undertake the work of 
social reform, we should rejoice. 

—Church and State, a Low Church Episcopal 
journal, while more than discountenancing the new 
movement of Bishop Cummins, yet distinctly says: 
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“Tt is well for us to understand, at the outset, the real 
character of what has been done. A Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has abandoned its com- 
munion and established a rival Church. Although he 
has done this under circumstances which indicated a 
strange disregard of sacred obligations, still the thing 
is accomplished. <All that is involved, according to 
tj Church principles, in the Apostolic succession, goes 
' with it. The fact that it is a schismatical movement 
makes no difference. The Churcb of Rome is, accord- 
ing to these principles, in schism in this country, but 
We are compelled to recognize her succession and 
orders. If presbyters, ordained by Bishops of the 
*Reformed Episcopal Church,’ should at any time 
wish to abandon that communion and become presby- 
' ters in the Protestant Episcopal Church, they must be 
received, supposing their qualifications in other re- 
spects to be satisfactory, without reordination. This 
would be a recognition which we should be compelled 
to yield to the succession and orders of this Church.” 
So after all, the Episcopal acts of Bishop Cummins, in- 
stead of being “ null and void,” are of full validity. 











INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. If our Saviour should visit one of his professed 
followers, and bring the Father with him according to 
his promise, and should find him gone to the theater or 

| enjoying fascinating pleasure elsewhere, would he 
await his return, or would the door be shut against 
him—as with the foolish virgins? 


We. have not given this question a place for 
the purpose of expressing our opinion of the 
propricty of theater-going or of other “fascinating 
pleasures,” but to remark that the question as it stands 
is a fine example of the muddle that people run into in 
trying to argue from figures of speech in the Bible. 
Here the Saviour knocks at the door of the man’s soul, 
while the man has gone out to the theater and left his 
; soul at home or somewhere else. On the man’s return 
he finds the door (of his own soul?) shut against him. Lf 
the Saviour is inside and he without, has he lost his 
soul or not? The truth is, such questions as the sinful- 
ness of certain pleasures must be settled by the com- 
mon sense that God gives. If theater-going or any 
H other indulgence is injurious to devoutness, to purity, 
to Christian usefulness, let it be eschewed. There is 
no need of tearing a figure of speech to pieces. The 
Bible is not a statute-book to be construed with severe 
literalness, but something infinitely more. 

2. Ought not a man in the present day, whose faith 
was as strong as that of the apostles, be able to perform 
the miracles which they performed? 

We have not the slightest objection to the perform- 
ance of miracles. Any one can at least try. 


|! 8. The Baltimore clergyman, who, according to an 
inquiring friend, represented in courteous language 
that Mr. Beecher believed that the love of God was in 
@ man’s heart but that it needed to be brought out, 
and that holiness was there but that it needed to be 
brought out, and consequently that Mr. Beecher did 
not believe in a regeneration effected by the Holy 
Spirit, is wrong. Mr. Beecher does believe in the re- 
generating influence of the Holy Ghost on the heart. 
But he believes that the work has a beginning, a prog- 
ress, and a consummation, and that this is the law of 
the Divine Spirit, to work by evolution and not by in- 
stantaneous creation. But he believes in the develop- 
ment, by every meaus, natural and supernatural, of 
the normal faculties a man finds in himself, and he 
does not believe that God will accomplish a man’s 
spiritual education by a miracle. That these moral 
| qualities exist naturally in most men few will have 
the hardihood to deny. That it is the office of a Chris- 
i tian life to develop them is undoubted. The principal 

difference seems to be that Mr. Beecher uses the 
straightforward language of common life to express 
facts with which everybody is conversant. 


4, Do you find this country in unfulfilled prophecy? 
If you do not, please suggest a reason for what seems 
to many a singular omission. 

We doubt anybody’s ability to explain unfulfilled 
prophecy, and we have to confess that we are not able 
to find any allusions to the star-spangled banner, or 
the battle of Gettysburg, or anything else relating to 
this country in unfulfilled prophecy. Wedo not know 
any reason why God should give us a place in proph- 
ecy. There is no obligation to foretell everything. If 
it we could find ourselves mentioned in the Bible, there 
: ‘would be no limit to our conceit. 


5. ‘To what church does George Muller belong? 
What do you think of his * Life of Trust’ ?” 

George Muller is a member of the Plymouth Breth- 
ren. We are of the opinion that George Muller is a 
little enthusiastic in his pretense of not using means, 
and that he deceives himself. Certainly no charity 
has ever been more widely advertised than his, though 
he affects not to advertise. 

‘ 


\ 6, Are all of the unconverted heathen saved? If so, 

ts it not better that they should not be enlightened? If 

| NONE, then in what light is it just that they should suf- 
fer for what they know nothing of ? 

The heathen are neither saved nor damned in a 

: lump. God deals with every man justly, whether he 


it be Jew or Gentile, enlightened or heathen; and he, no 
doubt, takes into account the amount of light which 
rf every man possesses. Paul says that they are a law 








unto themselves, and that they are ‘judged without 
law,” that is, without the law by which enlightened 
Christian people are judged. But salvation demands 
salvability, and if we believe that Christianity is 
promotive of godly character, we will do what we can 
for its dissemination. 

7. Do Tyndall, Hualey, Spencer and Darwin believe 
that after death they will have a conscious existence? 

No doubt they would be glad to know what they 
believe. The scientific habit of mind leads men to 
shun such questions as are not philosophically demon- 
strable, and to confine their teachings and investiga- 
tions to such themes as they can treat by working 
from a basis of facts. But the mind wholly scientific 
in its habits is as one-sided as the mind wholly theo- 
logical, or the mind wholly poetic. 


8. A correspondent sends us a clipping from the 
Weekly Rescue of Sacramento, which says: “The 
Christian Union has decided that cards being only 
pieces of pasteboard, card-playing is harmless.” Our 
correspondent is informed that that Weekly Rescue 
has wanionly—and, if we may judge from the tone of 
the passage, maliciously—violated that commandment 
of the decalogue which forbids false witness. In an- 
other column the same paper complains that, ‘‘as to 
the great Baal worship, which is, comparatively speak- 
ing, the only national extravagauce,’’ the Christian 
Union “has bargained with Satan to be silent.” We 
do not know what that metaphorical paper means 
by Baal worship, but we have said some wholesome 
things in our time against lying. 


9. By what authority is the Revelation of St. John 
said to be the last of revealed Scripture, and do you 
think he foresaw the use that would be made of the 18th 
and 19th verses of the last chapter? 

The Apocalypse is placed at the last, probably be- 
cause its right to a place in the canon was a matter of 
dispute for more than five centuries, and during this 
time the habit of putting it at the end of every collec- 
tion of the sacred writings probably became fixed. 
The verses in question were not meant, of course, to 
apply to any other Scripture than that of the book in 
question, though we should think the forgery or mu- 
tilation of Scripture a great crime. He who would 
impose false Scripture on the world certainly deserves 
to have “ his portion of the tree of life’’ taken away. 


10. Is there any reason, moral, prudential, or social, 
why I,a maiden woman of thirty, should refuse to 
marry a gentleman of sixty-three, wholly on account 
of his age, when, in every other respect, the connection 
would be suitable and desirable ? 

There is no moral or social reason against such a 
marriage. For prudential reasons, it is generally bet- 
ter for married people not to be too widely separated 
in years. But we have known what seemed to be very 
happy marriages where there was a great disparity of 
age. Let every wan and every woman examine his or 
her own heart, and so let them marry. General rules 
will not hold in all cases. 


11. Do you believe that God,in answer to prayer, 
will take away a man’s thirst for intoxicating drinks 
immediately, or will the man have to struggle against 
the appetite and overcome it himself ? 

The appetite for strong drink is a disease, and must 
be cured like any other disease. The remedies are 
total abstinence, and cheerful employment of mind 
and body. Above all, the victim of such a disease 
should have, not censure, but sympathy and friendly 
support in his dire struggle for life. 


12. Do you know of any congregational Bible classes, 
and if so, how do they succeed ? 

We have never known of the successful turning of a 
congregation into a Bible class under an enthusiastic 
and well-instructed leader, growing to be larger than 
an average congregation; in one instance the class 
stood when we last heard from it at an ordinary at- 
tendance of five or six hundred members. Butit de- 
pends on the man. The teacher of the class we have 
in mind left a Bible class of three hundred, and amed- 
ical practice, that he might personally explore the 
Holy Land, and thus enrich his teaching with vivid 
description and reminiscence. It is not necessary that 
every Bible-class teacher should do this, but a like en- 
thusiasm, with good ability, will produce like results. 

13. In answer to minor queries, we say: (1). It is 
sometimes proper to commence a paragraph with a 
conjunction. (2). The name “Seward” is pronounced 
Soo-ard ; Colfax, Coal-fax; Schurz, Schurtz. (3). One 
of the best—if not the best—illustrated weekly chil- 
dren’s paper, is The Youth’s Companion of Boston. 
It generally avoids sensationalism, into which all the 
rest seem to run. (4). In reply to the question about 
the rank which Andrew Jackson Davis’s works will 
take in literature, we have to say that they have not 
yet taken any rank. No man who uses seven story 
words can take rank in literature. (5). Young preach- 
ers would best let books of skeletons alone, and study 
the sermons of successful preachers; but above all, 
the wants of their people. (7). The plural of biscuit is 
biscuits. (8). A correspondent is informed that Mr. 
Beecher is not only nominally, but really, editor-in- 
chief of this paper; that he is its controlling force, its 
guide und director; that the general tone and spirit of 
the paper is from him, and that not only his own arti- 
cles, but asa rule every editorial utterance of the paper, 
passes under his eye. He takes an active and constant 
part in the conduct of the Christian Union. 





Che Sundap-School. 


For the first time in the fifty years’ experience of a 
Massachusetts school a large and flourishing infant-class of 
more than fifty members has been gathered through the ef- 
forts of the pastor’s wife. If the pastor himself ever receives 
a call to another pulpit his people might let him go, but we 
don't see how they could ever consent to dismiss his gentle 
but evidently practical and earnest companion. The children 
would keep her at all events, 








While Rev. Mr. Powell, of New Canaan, Ct., is quite 
severe on the Sabbath-school teachers as a class, believing 
them to be not up to the standard of good instructors, he is 
no less severe on the members of his own profession, the min- 
isters, for taking so little interest in the institution. There 
are many noble and notable exceptions, of course, but Mr. 
Powell thinks that “it cannot be denied that ministers, as a 
body, have thus far utterly failed to recognize the Sabbath- 
school in a manner at all proportionate to its importance. 
They talk about it, and write about it, and pass resolutions, 
but they do not identify themselves with it in a manner to 
secure harmonious and careful instructlon.” That word 
identify is happily selected, whether it is applied to teachers 
or pastors. The becoming one with a school, entering into 
its interests, rousing the Church in its behalf, encouraging 
the scholars and making their progress and spiritual welfare 
a@ personal matter, is to become identified with the Sunday- 
school. 


It was a compliment to a certain Western preacher 
worth getting when a little child, whose friendship and love 
he had secured at the house which he was making his tempo- 
rary abiding place, woke from her morning nap one Sabbath, 
found the people all at church, toddled to the place of wor- 
ship, and came demurely down the aisle towatd the pulpit to 
look up into the minister’s face and say: “ I guess you forgot 
me.” Every step of true gospel progress, of which Sunday- 
school life is an index, makes the ministers of that gospel 
less apt to forget the children, and certainly makes children 
less willing to be forgotten by them. . 


The best way to get new scholars in the Sunday- 
school is to ask them to come. The best way to find those 
who should be scholars is to go and look for them. There are 
enough outside who ought to be in. Nota few of these would 
come in if personally invited. They are not to be swept in 
in crowds. They must be ledin one by one. Such is the ad- 
vice of a writer in the Sunday-school World, and it is hard to 
be improved upon. 


Not least among the blessed things connected with 
mission Sabbath-school work are the patches of sunlight it 
brings into dark homes. Christ-love often finds entrance to 
human hearts through the channel of child-love, and many 
times a love for our Father is enkindled by a simple mani- 
festation of that love for earthly parents which the gospel 
spirit teaches. In one of the mission Sabbath-schools of this 
city a boy asked that the present intended for him at the late 
Christmas time might be withheld, and one of equal value be 
given to his widowed and struggling mother instead. In pre- 
senting such a gift as the lad had indicated, Dr. Tyng, Sr., said 
to him, “* My boy, your love for your mother will rest upon 
you a perpetual benediction.” Will not that mother’s love 
also rest upon the mission schoo? as never before? and will 
not other mothers hear of it? 





Whatever comes from the pen of Rev. H. Clay Trum- 
bull on the subject of Sabbath-Schools is certain to be to the 
point. He has something to say to superintendents, the per- 
tinence of which will be generally recognized even by the 
very individuals he handles. They spend too much time in 
speech-making, he thinks. ‘‘Some men are excellent super- 
intendents in everything else save in the habit of long-winded 
addresses—addresses on which they pride themselves. They 
have good schools in spite of their speeches. They would 
have better schools without them. Other superintendents 
have poor schools because of their lectures. They would 
have good schools if they talked less. . . . Asuperintend- 
ent is in danger of taking time for an address which the 
teachers could use to better Advantage with their classes. 
Thereis again danger that his address will tend to dissipate 
rather than to enforce impressions made in the class. This is 
assuredly the case where he talks about anything else than 
the lesson of the day—and many a superintendent does this.’* 
Mr. Trumbull’s article on the “ Evils of Sunday-School Ora- 
tory,” in the National Sunday-School Teacher, is full of pithy 
observations like the foregoing, and we commend them to 
all whom they may concern. 


We have received some inquiries from destitute 
schools in regard to the “ books for three small libraries” 
which we noticed in the issue of December 24, as being at the 
disposal of afriend. Their possessor will be informed of his 
opportunities to give them away. Meanwhile, President 
Fairchild of Berea College has an important and interesting 
communication on this point in the American Missionary. 
He recently made a tour through the six mountain counties 
of Kentucky, and became deeply impressed with the utter 
lack of libraries, or reading matter of any kind, in those re- 
gions. In many school districts not a single newspaper is 
taken, and in most families there are no books beyond the 
Bible and an occasional hymn-book. Dr. Fairchild was so 
moved by the wants of these people that he promised to send 
a second-hand library of fifty or a hundred volumes to any 
needy district which would organize a Sabbath-school and 
apply for the books. He has met these applications hitherto 
by writing to individual churches and Sabbath-schools; but 
the work has grown beyond his power to supply the demand, 
and he appeals to the Christian public at large to take note of 
this need in Kentucky. He would be overjoyed, doubtless, to 
have his hands full of offers of books from all quarters, but 
the destitute schools would be far more so when the books 
reached them. 


The “ International Lessons” have taken such a haa 
on the schools that they can no longer be considered as an 
experiment. With the opening of the new year, it is well to 
remind ourselves again that thousands of others are studying 
the same lessons every week, and meeting their teachers 
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every Sunday with much the same thoughts in thoir minds. 
The idea is a pleasant one, certainly, inspiring it will be wich 
many. A yesrof common work and common hopes is be- 
fore us all. 








; — 
THE DEATH OF ANOTHER VLTERAN, 
WITH REMINISCENCES OF TIE CONFLICT. 

By Mrs. H. B. STowe. 


HE long battle of freedom which has been 
fought for the past twenty or thirty years in our 
country bas its heroes, now mostly gray and worn, 
and standing with their faces toward the setting sun; 
and every year one or another of them is called away. 
On Sunday evening, December 7th, John C. Under- 
wood, United States District Judge for Virginia, then 
in perfect health and with the prospect of many more 
years of usefulness, was suddenly summoned to the 
higher life. The history of Judge Underwood has 
been peculiarly eventful, and if graphically and truth- 
fully portrayed, with all the scenes and characters, 
would form a romance in which simple truth would 
be stranger than fiction. 

John C. Underwood was a native of Herkimer 
County, New York. Like many other young North- 
ern men of education and culture, he accepted the 
situation of tutorin one of the old Virginia families, 
where his fine acquirements, his steadfast and quiet 
dignity of character, his calm consistency of principle, 
won for him the respect of all who knew him. 

After a while he married a daughter of the family, 
a Miss Maria Jackson. His wife might truly be said 
to have inherited and to represent the blood of the 
highest Virginia families. There is one district in the 
State which was represented in Congress for more 
than thirty years by members of her family—by Col. 
George Jackson, her grandfather, by Edward B. Jack- 
son, her father, and by John G. Jackson, her uncle, 
whose first wife was a sister of Mrs. Madison. 

Mrs. Underwood was both by the paternal and ma- 
ternal side a cousin of Stonewall Jackson. When only 
seven years of age she was brought across the moun- 
tains on horseback, under the charge of Stonewall 
Jackson’s grandfather, to the house of his sister, her 
grandmother. 

Marrying thus into the first and oldest of Virginia 
families, many young men might have been swerved 
from principle—many have been so swerved—and led 
to abandon the training and principles of a free edu- 
cation. 

But Judge Underwood, although possessed of a sin- 
gular amiability and gentleness of nature, was pos- 
sessed of a no less singular steadfastness and tenacity 
of moral couviction. His faith in right and justice 
was of that kind which could remove mountains, and 
his undaunted courage in uttering his convictions re- 
quired all the charm of his urbane manners to make 
them tolerable. In the day when he went into Vir- 
ginia it had changed from an agricultural into a slave- 
breeding State, and its avowed and principal source 
of wealth was the slave-market. Very early after his 
residevce there Mr. Underwood attended a slave-auc- 
tion, and witnessed with borror the tears, the anguish, 
the fruitless moans and entreaties of separated moth- 
ers, fathers and children, torn asunder by the inter- 
State slave-trade. He came back boiling with indig- 
nation to the family circle, and gave full utterance to 
his feelings concerning the wrong of slavery. The 
family, who respected and liked him, begged bim, in 
consideration of his own personal safety, to utter such 
sentiments only among friends who could understand 
and allow for his prejudices of education. 

In his wife, however, Mr. Underwood found a con- 
vert to all his convictions, which she advocated with 

sthe fearlessness which the vantage ground of her high 
position in society gave her. 

After his marriage Judge Underwood resolved to 
devote himself to the great conflict of liberty—not in 
a Northern State, but on the soil of Virginia. He had 
hopes that perhaps something might be done by intro- 
ducing free labor into the State. He therefore bought 
a property of some eight hundred acres in Clarke 
County, in the romantic vicinity of the Blue Ridge, 
and undertook to introduce the dairy industry of his 
native county of Herkimer into Virginia. How this 
enterprise fared can be judged by an extract from a 
Virginia paper, which shows how he and his schemes 
were looked upon by his neighbors, and how they 
prospered: 

i’ “Mr. Underwood commenced operations among us by es- 
tablishing a dairy for the manufacture of cheese, and soon 
drew around him quite a little colony of abolitionists from 
his nativo State, of a much more objectionable class than 
himself—thcy were abolitionists d la Garrison, the real Simon 
Pure amalgamationists. These men, wofully lacking the 
sense and education of Underwood, his goodness of temper, 
{his gentleness of manner, soon rendered themselves highly 
obnoxious to their new neighbors, and, becoming dispirited 
‘thereby, or from some cause not known to the writer, dis- 
‘persed, secking more congenial surroundings in the Northern 
tates, and the enterprise fell through.” 

! Notwithstanding the ill success of this enterprise, 
Mr. Underwood succeeded iu founding a very charm- 
‘ing home, the seat of domestic peace and hospitality. 
‘His neighbors could not refuse to like a man whose 
#bligingness and prompt love of helpfulness were so 
remarkable, although they considered him as tinct- 
ured with extreme and fanatical opinions. His tak- 
fing of the New York Tribune and the Evening Post 
‘was a sore matter of suspicion and regret in so other- 
wise good a neighbor, but it was borne with. Still, all 





his actions were narrowly watched, and some deep de- 
sign was supposed to Jurk under most innocent deeds. 
For example: having discovered that a large number 
of the settlers in the mountains were destitute of the 
Bible, he wrote to the Bible Society for a box of 
Bibles aud Testaments, and employed a man at his 
own expense to distribute them. This awakened the 
attention of the Vigilance Committee, and he was 
waited on by gentlemen who informed him that he 
was accused of distributing “incendiary documents.” 
He replied, *‘Geutlemen, it is true. I have been dis- 
tributing incendiary documents; but they are only 
the Bible and the New Testament—nothing more. 
They are, and always have proved incendiary where- 
ever there was a wrong to be rigbted.’”’ Yet, as one of 
the newspaper writers afterwards said of him, Mr. 
Underwood’s marner was so childlike and innocent, 
and he appeared to be so unaware of the mischief bis 
peculiar sentiments might produce, that bis neighbors 
felt disposed to do all they could to defend him. 

But it was a season when the hottest fervor of the 
conflict between freedom and slavery was going on, 
when the whole forces of the South were arraying 
themselves to gain the new territories for slavery, and 
Mr. Underwood could not rest in retirement and si- 
lence. He went on to Philadelphia to the great na- 
tional Convention that nominated Fremont in 1856, 
and there poured out his burning heart in a speech, 
which, though short, deserves to be preserved. 


Gentlemen—I have but few words to say to you, and I shall 
be compelled to speak them in sadness. Why is it that Vir- 
ginia is not represented here to-day as she was in 1776? Why 
has the scepter departed from the Old Dominion? It is, as 
Thomas Jefferson declared, ** because God is just,” and his 
justice will not slumber forever. 

Sir, it is because slavery has blighted what was naturally 
one of the faircst and loveliest portions of our country. It 
is, sir, because our political Masons, instead of building the 
bulwarks of freedom, have been erecting fortifications for 
slavery, and cementing the walls with the blood of crushed 
humanity. Itis because our Hunters, instead of pursuing the 
enemies of freedom, have been hunting down Christian wo- 
men for the performance of acts which might almost invite 
an archangel to come down from the regions of the blest. 
Hunting them down for teaching the poor children of op- 
pression and licensed wrong to read the word of God. Hunt- 
ing them down by means of those tyrannical laws which were 
made, not to govern, but to crush out every sentiment of 
frecdom, of virtue and of humanity. Virginia is not here to- 
day because her wise statesmen by their unwise legislation 
have polluted its fair land with the sweat and tears of unpaid 
labor. And, now, I ask of you, my friends, if you are willing 
that this blighting curse of slavery shall be extended all over 
the fair plains of the West? Are you willing that the clank- 
ing of manacles and fetters shal! »e heard all the way to the 
Rocky Mountains? Will you aid in forging more manacles 
and fetters for the arms and ankles of Christian men and 
women, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, to be separ- 
ated from one another, lashed and chained in the coffle-gangs 
of the trader, driven to the cotton-fields and dreary sugar 
plantations of the far South ? 

This is the work which Virginia is doing to-day. Shall the 
same infamous work curse the future Western States, which 
were destined to be the homes of freemen? Shall these homes, 
dedicated to you and your children and your children’s chil- 
dren forever, become the habitations of freedom and happi- 
ness, or the habitations of cruel oppression and misery ? 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer. [appeal to you 
to let the fate of Virginia be a warning. Let us all remem- 
ber the admonitions of Jefferson. Let us remember that 
the curse of Ileaven is and ever must be on human oppress- 
ion. 

The effect of this speech in Virginia was like the up- 
setting of a bee-hive. There was buzzing and stinging 
in every direction; there were threats that he should 
be met and lynched on his return, and his wife in 
alarm telegraphed to him his danger, and begged him 
not to return till matters were more composed. 

“You know I am a Jackson,’* she wrote, “‘and I 
could not have Jackson blood in my veins without re- 
sisting till tbe last drop is shed in defense of life and 
liberty, but Ido not believe in courting mob-law and 
martyrdom, and so I hope you will be prudent and re- 
main in New York for the present.” 

Meanwhile, to confirm these rumors, the citizens of 
Clarke county held a meeting, in which they character- 
ized John C. Underwood as a “ miscreant’? who had 
come to Virginia and purchased a farm in Clarke 
county well suited for the purposes of a conspirator, 
that he had there been in correspondence with one or 
more Abolition prints of the North, and that, judging 
the man by his antecedents, his conduct in going to 
and attending the convention referred to, it is the 
opinion of the committee that he should pot be per- 
mitted to return to the commonwealth of Virginia to 
reside; he stands guilty of moral treason, and is be- 
yond doubt dangerous to the good order of society. 

Be it, therefore, resolved: 1. That the institution of 
slavery as it exists in Virginia is entirely in accordance 
with the feelings of eur citizens. That we have no re- 
spect for the morbid sentiment which holds slavery to 
be a moral evil, or for the anti-slavery propagators of 
such sentiments; and it is high time for Virginia to 
discountenance all such teachers, whether in our pul- 
pits, our school-houses, or elsewhere. 2. That the citi- 
zens of Clarke county cannot, and will not, longer tol- 
erate the presence of John C. Underwood among them 
as a citizen or resident; and that, if he dare return to 
reside we will take steps to eject him, peaceably if we 
can, forcibly if we must. 

Mr. Underwood was received with open armsin New 
York, appointed Secretary of the Republican Com- 
mittee, and took an active part with other stump 
speakers in the campaign for Fremont. 





In a scrap-book that lies open before us, we see exe 
tracts from various papers giving accounts of rallies 
and mass meetings in Berkshire county, where, in con- 
junction with J. P. Haleand Ward Beecher, Mr. Under- 
wood labored for the cause. Meanwhile an amusing 
incident showed the state of feeting in his county. 
His little son, unknown to bis mother, had rudely pre- 
pared and painted a Fremont flag, and one day, in her 
abseuce, had raised it on a pole, with a boy’s delight. 

On her return, she called him and said, * My son, 
don’t you know that is a dangerous thing to do?” 
“Why, mother,”’ he replied, “all the other boys put 
up their flag; why mustn’t we put up ours—haven’t 
we a right?” 

“Yes, my son, we have,’ she replied, ‘‘and there it 
shall stay; and what’s more, l’ll go to the store and 
get something to make you a bigger one,’”’ which she 
did accordingly. 

The high-spirited lady was soon waited on by com- 
mittees, who told her the flag could not be permitted, 
and requested her to take it down. She asserted her 
right to have any flag she chose on her own premises. 
They told her it would be cut down, and she replied 
that. the first man that touched it should be shot down. 

The result showed that Mrs. Underwood well under- 
stood the temper of her own State. The courage, 
amounting to audacity, which she showed won secret 
admiration even from those who were most offeuded. 

It is to be confessed, moreover, that a handsome, spir- 
ited, accomplished woman, gifted both with ready 
speech and a fluent pen, and standing on the ground 
of high family connections, has some advantages of 
her own in an encounter of this kind. 

The final result was that it was agreed to pass over 
the matter of the flag as something belonging to women 
and children, and unworthy of serious notice, and so 
it continued to wave. 

That flag is yet preserved asa precious family relic, 
and John Pierpont afterwards commemorated it in a 
song. 

After the election of Buchanan had calmed down 
the tides of the great conflict, Mr. Underwood began 
to think of returning once more to his home. Despite 
his principles and his fearless manner of advocating 
them, he was personally a favorite among his neigh- 
bors, and many of them desired to see him back, and 
even wrote friendly letters begging him to return. 
But the more violent faction, to leave no doubt of 
their intentions and sentiments, called another com- 
mittee meeting, and, after Mr. Underwood's return to 
keep Christmas under bis roof-tree, he was greeted 
with the following Christmas carol: 

Mr. J.C. UNDERWOoD—Sir: You are aware that there was 
a meeting held at Piermont last July, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing indignation at the course you had pursued in rela- 
tion to their rights while you claimed to bea citizen of this 
State. Ata meeting above referred to I was appointed chair- 
man of a committee of twelve to wait upon you on your ar- 
rival and inform you of their feelings in regard to this course. 
In pursuance of my duty I hereby inform you that if you 
have come among us as a visitor, or to settle up your business 
preparatory to leaving the State finally, the committee feel it 
their duty to give you their protection and every facility in 
their power while doing so. But should you persist in renew- 
ing your citizenship among us, we shall withdraw our protec- 
tion and leave you to suffer whatever may follow at the hands 
of the community. Yours, etc., 

TURNER ASHBY. 


In consequence of this notice, seconded by reports of 
intended tar und feathers, and other gentle expedients 
of moral suasion, Mr. Underwood advertised his prop- 
erty for sale. But the restless spirit of mischief could 
not be satisfied to leave the family unmolested even 
for so brief a time. 

A letter from Mr. Underwood, written to a friend at 
the North at this time, is of interest, as giving graphic- 
ally a picture not only of the spirit of the times but of 
the man. He begins by mentioning the cordiality with 
which he was received by that portion of his neighbors 
who were personally his friends. Mr. Underwood 
says: “I had no conception of the cordiality with 
which my tenants and most of my neighbors would 
greet me. Indeed, such was tne rush to my house, and 
so anxious were they to hear and learn all the circum- 
stances connected with my long absence from home, 
that I found it a real hindrance in the arrangement of 
my neglected business.’”’ He also states briefly that 
the slaves, excited by what they had picked up here 
and there as to the contest going on, had come to him 
with anxious inquiries whether there were any hope 
for them, and in regard to this he says: 

“ Notwithstanding my hatred of slavery, yet so great 
is my horror of all violence, and my hope of ameliora- 
tion by the diffusion of knowledge and of Christian 
patience and forbearance among men, that I spared 
no pains in urging those under the yoke to submit to 
the power they have no means of successfully resist- 
ing.”’ 

But the excited state of the slave population in Vir- 
ginia, in view of the tumultuous discussion of the 
subject of slavery which prefaced the election, was 
such that Mr. Underwood’s friends daily feared that 
any outbreak or imprudence among the negroes would 
be visited on him and his family, and urged their 
speedy departure. 

Mr. Underwood’s letter describes what followed: 


* Tuesday, the 30th, was one of the most anxious and ex- 
citing days of my life. We were sad at seeing our household 
goods scattered; for though in form a voluntary sale, it was 
in fact a forced one. Our little children were grieving over 
the sale of the horses, colts, cows, and calves, pet ambs, and 
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‘playthings which they had been accustomed to call their 
own, and to which they had become attached as farmers’ 
children often are. To increase the gloom and desolation of 
the general break up, Mr. F—— called late in the afternoon 
with a message from another friendly neighbor, that we must 
prepare immediately for the reception of a committee of vig- 
ilance, which was coming upon us with the most hostile in- 
tentions. My wife and her female friends urged me to leave 
the house, as they supposed the mob would be appeased if 
they knew of my absence. My little son, however, with a 
courage beyond his years, desired to go to the store for more 
powder and shot, and to call in the neighbors,who had repeat- 
edly offered their services should they be needed. 

“This was the course adopted—our firearms were put in or- 
der and loaded—our house put in the best state of defense, 
and neighbors were ready, responding gencrously to our call, 
when another message arrived. The leader of the projected 
attack was dead. At any other time it would have been sor- 
rowful in the extreme to have been told that a man known 
to us for years, and of naturally sweet sympathies, had been 
suddenly summoned away in a drunken debauch, in a fit of 
delirium tremens, to his last account. But this man was one 
of the most active of the persecuting committee of vigilance, 
and his death put an end to our danger. My wife and her fe- 
male friends, who had just now resolved not to lie down that 
night, after offering up their gratitude to God, not for the 
fate of the poor victim of intemperance, whom they sincerely 
pitied, but for their own deliverance, retired to a sweet and 
refreshing repose. The story was quickly circulated. The 
next day the neighborhood rang with what they considered a 
signal interposition of Providence in favor of justice and hu- 
manity. Just before the setting sun of 1865, the remains of 
this poor misguided victim of a vice which is so greatly in- 
creased by the idleness incident to slavery were brought by 
his mourning relatives and buried by the side of his worthy 
and excellent father.” 

Nothing can be a more perfect picture of Mr. Under- 
wood’s character than this letter. 

Courageous and undaunted in danger, he still re- 
tained an immovable kindness and sweetness of dispo- 
sition which led him to put the most generous construc- 
tion on the character and actions of his adversaries. 
At any time his bitterest enemy might have trusted 
Mr. Underwood to represent his character and motives, 
sure that he would appreciate every virtue and allow 
for every failing. His faith in the good that there isin 
every human being was strong even to the verge of 
credulity—and the world-wise sometimes considered 
ita weakuess. Perhaps, after all, however, it was but 
a& manifestation of that higher wisdom, spoken of in 
in Holy Writ, that thinketh no evil, beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 

After the family left the homestead they never re- 
turned. For one reason or another they never received 
much pecuniary return for the sale. It was virtually 
a giving away of the property. The house was rented 
to acareful and friendly tenant; the household furni- 
ture stored away. At the time of the John Brown 

aid, shortly after, the rumor got abroad that the 
place was a deposit of arms and ammunition, and a 
rendezvous for slaves. A detachment of Black-Horse 
Javalry was sent down by Governor Wise to search 
the house; and down they came, forcing an entrance 
with such violence as to wound with a bayonet the arm 
of the woman who, in blind terror, had sought to bar 
the door against them. 

They shattered mirrors with their bayonets, searched 
and tumbled over the goods and chattels of the occu- 
pants, but found nothing. So great was the terror 
they produced, that the tenants gaye up the place, and 
it was left unoccupied. When the war broke out, the 
Governor of Virginia declared the place confiscated. 
All the furniture stored in it was taken out and sold 
at public auction, including a trunk containing Mrs. 
Underwood’s bridal dress, which she had carefully pre- 
served, and which was bought by a thrifty housewife 
in the mountains, dyed brown, cut up and made into 
vests and sold. 

The house and out-buildings gradually fell to ruins, 
and the farm went back to the wildness of nature, and 
such was the end of the Virginia home. Mr. Under- 
wood, however, found employment in the service of a 
society for promoting emigration into the different 
unoccupied States. Western Virginia was a special 
field of interest to him, aud he still hoped, by promot- 
ing an emigration of free laburers, to affect the future 
character of the State. Some million acres of land 
were sold to free laborers, and the destiny of Western 
Virginia to free institutions was decided. 

Mr. Underwood was a member of the Chicago Con- 
vention which nominated President Lincoln, and 
stumped the Western States as speaker during the 
canvass that ended in his election. After the election 
of Lincoln, he was appointed Consul to Callio, and had 
made preparations to leave the country; but Secretary 
Chase, unwilling that so true and tried a friend to lib- 
erty should leave the country during our great national 
struggle, offered him the situation of Fifth Auditor of 
the Treasury, and he remained at Washington. 

Shortly after the capture of Richmond, he was ap- 
pointed United States District Judge for Virginia. The 
return of the exile, invested with judicial authority, 
awakened bitter resentment, and a plot was laid to 
assassinate him on his arrival. His life was saved by 
the prompt efficiency of General Terry, who went on 
board the cars to meet him at some distance from the 
city, conducted him to his headquarters, and guarded 
his safety. Since then to the day of his death Judge 
Underwood has discbarged the duties of his office with 
the same unflinching courage and the same unruffled 
mildness and charity which characterized the man. Of 
course, many of his decisions were necessarily of a 
cnaracter to give great offence, especially when called 





to enforce the civil rights of the former slaves. For 
many years his family never felt secure that he would 
not be assassinated, and though he never wore arms 
himself, he was accompanied by friends who did, 
and who kept him constantly in sight. Only a fort- 
night before his death he was struck in the face as he 
was entering the court-room, by a man who hoped 
thus to draw him into a contest in which many others 
were prepared to join, and where his life would have 
been the sacrifice, 

The unmoved composure of Judge Underwood, who 
passed into court without noticing the affront, pre- 
vented the success of the plot. The life so many times 
sought by violence was at last rendered up peacefully 
in the arms of his family. Judge Underwood had often 
expressed his dread of lingering illness and decay, and 
his wish to die suddenly in the harness. He had no 
fears of death, and was wont to say that a man’s life 
ought to be the preparation for it. 

The writer was a guest in his family at the time 
when these wishes were so suddenly and strangely ful- 
filled. That last Sunday of his life he was in more 
than usual health and spirits. As evening drew on the 
family met at dinner with a few guests and relatives. 
A more than usual hilarity prevailed. Some present 
recited some humorous poetry, with which the Judge 
seem highly delighted. Then, turning to a friend on 
his right, he asked if she remembered the old English 
Reader that used to be the school book of New Eng- 
land. On her assenting, he spoke warmly in favor of 
the old-fashioned classic poets there represented, and 
then repeated the whole of Gay’s poem of the Shep- 
herd and Philosopher. 

The Judge read and repeated poetry with great taste 
and feeling, and knew by heart many of the standard 
works of Pope, Grey, and the old and now almost for- 
gotten poets. 

His wife says that at the moment of his repeating 
this extract, she expected to hear him quote something 
from Pope, and, singularly euough, a favorite passage 
occurred to her mind, beginning 


“ Heaven from all mortals hides the book of fate !"’ 


The line afterward recurred to her like a prophecy. 

After dinner, Judge Underwood went out to the 
Howard University to call on General Howard, and 
was there struck with the deadly chill which never left 
him. It was with great-dificulty that he could be got 
home. Everything was done for his relief, and, for a 
while, with some apparent amelioration of symptoms; 
but just as he was professing that he felt better, and 
requesting his family to go to rest, the stroke fell. He 
gave two or three shorts gasps, and was gone to the 
higher and better life. 

Judge Underwood was a member and supporter of 
the Unitarian church in Washington, and his views of 
religion he expressed the morning before his death in 
a conversation with the writer. 

He quoted with approbation the saying of Elias 
Hicks, that the Divinity and Incarnation of Jesus were 
mysterious subjects, far above human comprehension, 
and that therefore there might be room for great dif- 
ferences of opinion; but that there could be no room 
for difference as to what were the precepts of Jesus 
and what the kind of life and character which he re- 
quired, and that the substance of religion was obedi- 
ence to these, 

It would seem that Judge Underwood had devoutly 
entered into the spirit of Jesus, aud that his great life 
purpose had been in sympathy with His who came to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound. Like his Master, when 
reviled, he reviled not again; when he suffered he 
threatened not, and as He commanded he was through 
his life ever ready to return good for evil. 

It was only an evening or two before his death that 
he drew upon himself a shower of remonstrances from 
a whole social circle, by taking up the part of a famous 
Guerilla captain, who, in the war time, had hunted his 
life most perseveringly. Judge Underwood seemed to 
have the most charitable hopes that, having now taken 
the oath of allegiance, this man would prove true 
to the government, adding, “he is a brave man, and a 
brave man cannot deceive.’”’ Though all remonstrated 
then, yet a few hours after we could not but feel that 
this merciful and charitable view of character was a 
fit preparation for the higher sphere to which even then 
he was drawing near. 

After the death of Judge Underwood, crowds of 
mourners flocked to the house. He was, above all 
things, a friendly and a helpful man. His whole life was 
a series of thoughtful care for others, and when such 
an one dies there are many mourners. More than once 
we heard from some of the poor and lowly who came 
to take a last look, the expression, “I’ve lost my best 
friend.” ‘‘ He was always ready to help,’’ said another. 
‘“When he could he gave mouey; but if he could not, 
he always gave sympathy.” ‘* Ah,” said another, “ the 
world has been bard and cruel to me, but the Judge 
always was kind—he was never too busy to hear or to 
help.” 

The funeral was attended in the Unitarian church, 
which was crowded, and after the services the whole 
congregation passed in turn around to take a last look 
upon his face; and it was observed that many strangers 
dropped tears in passing—they were probably among 
the many whom he had helped. 

The pity and sympathy of Judge Underwood were 
so characteristic as to make him known to every one 
who had a grief to tell or help toseek. The drain upon 





his purse was so great that the only way to secure any 
thing for his family was to leave his purse in other 
keeping than hisown. The times of his receiving his 
quarter’s salary were remembered by many better than 
himself, and on one occasion, before he returned to his 
dwelling it was all lent, to stay a mortgage on a poor 
man’s property who had come to him in distress. 

Such a life seems hardly in keeping with the dictates 
of worldly prudence, but squares exactly with the pre- 
cepts of Him who says, “ Do gocd and lend, hoping for 
nothing again.” 

Judge Underwood had requested to be laid beside a 
dear friend in the Congressional burying-ground. This 
spot was allotted by Congress for members dying in 
Washington, and it was made a matter of respect to 
the place that whether buried there or not a memorial 
should be placed there of every member of Congress 
who died. 

Accordingly, the yard presents a strange collection 
of marble monuments, all alike in shape and size, 
standing like a flock of ghosts together. The funeral 
procession, entering the yard at sunset, wound slowly 
past these marble witnesses, where might be read the 
names of many who had fought, one side or other, in 
the great battle which for Judge Underwood was just 
finished. 

The names of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Rantoul, 
Preston Brooks, Butler aud others, gleamed spectrally 
as we passed on; the bearers, with heavy tread, bear- 
ing the coffin up to the receiving vault. 

When it had gone in, and the iron doors had closed 
between him and life and love, his pastor simply pro- 
nounced the solemn words once spoken at the grave of 
Lazarus: 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life; 
He that believeth on me shall never die.” 

There is a young generation growing up who need to 
know, by such histories as these, the price that has 
been paid for the redemption of their country and the 
dreadfulness of the evils from which it bas been re- 
deemed. 

Other men have labored, and we are entering into 
their labors. The heritage is fair; but let us not forget 
those who paid the price for it. 
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HOME, 


The managers of the meeting of tha Evangelical Al- 
liance are rejoicing in the circumstance that they succeede-1 
in carrying it through without leaving a disagreeable debt on 
hand. The Conference paid for itself besides paying those 
who went to it. 


It has taken the Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association to show what can be done in the way of a Fair 
for a worthy object. They have obtained no less than thirty- 
five thousand dollars for the benefit of the new Warrenton 
Street Home for Poor Young Women Seeking Work. The 
Association started with nothing not so very long ago,but the 
active enterprise of its members has brought it up among the 
leading institutions of the city. 


We have mentioned before that the Presbyterians of 
Memphis, Tenn., are endeavoring to establish a home for 
those who were made orphans and widows by the yellow 
fever. Their appeal for assistance is meeting with some re- 
sponse—the First Presbyterian Church of Baltimore having 
recently contributed three hundred dollars for the purpose— 
and it is to be hoped that some of eur Northern churches wilk 
not be backward in showing their sympathy for the sufferers 
in a like substantial way. 


A little church at South Bridgton, Maine, although 
at a distance from what have been considered progressive 
centers, has long practiced the one service system, having 
Sabbath-school immediately after the morning worship. The 
Congregationalist states that in the afternoon the church goes 
out by twos or threes into the surrounding region for mission 
work, coming back for the evening prayer-mecting, which 
never fails to be one of much interest. Thus four important 
things are secured on the Sabbath; the elaborate sermon, 
Bible study, mission-work, and the prayer-meeting. 





Those who go down to the sea in ships from our fish- 
ing ports suffer hardships and calamities which are little 
dreamed of by those who do not. Places like New Bedford 
and G!oucester have had severe experiences, the latter place 
having lost during the past year one hundred and seventy- 
four hardy mariners, many of whom left wives and children. 
The last Sunday of the year was mado the occasion of a fitting 
memorial service in the Town Hall, in view of the town’s 
great loss, at which a deeply sympathetic audience attended, 
and in which Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist, Unitarian 
and other clergymen took part. 








While the American Hollanders way off in Sioux 
County, Iowa, are afflicted with a famine caused by a plague 
of grasshoppers, they have lost none of their faith in the mer- 
cies of God. Among their other straits they have been un- 
able to build a church, and for a year have applied for aid in 
vain; but just as they were giving up hope, a note came to 
them from a lady in the East, pledging four thousand dollars 
toward a house of worship forthem. ‘Her name,” says one 
of the Church members, “is not known to us, but it would 
have done her soul good to have heard the prayers and thanks 
to God for her by many a Dutch true Christian farmer, who, 
although dressed in rough garments, lived in daily commu- 
nion with his Saviour.” 


A dispatch to one of the New York papers states that 
the Bishop Cummins secession movement has found sup- 
porters in Colorado. Rev. Thomas J. McFadden, rector of 
St. Paul's Church, Littleton, twelve miles from Denver, an- 
pounced in his sermon of December 2th, that on the next 
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Sunday, the first in the new year, the church service would 
be conducted upon the platform of the new movement. Rev. 
Mr. Moon, of Denver, hearing of it, telegraphed to New York 
to stop further aid to Mr. McFadden from the Missionary So- 
ciety, and that he would take charge of the seceding rector’s 
pulpit himself. Nothing is said of the position the church 
takes in the matter. Bishop Cummins was heard from last as 
being in Peoria, l., endeavoring to organize a church on his 
platform. 


Corporal punishment in the public schools being 
-quite a live subject in several of our cities Just now, the pa- 
pers are indulging in a variety of opinions upon it. Among 
the religious journals, the Christian Intelligencer recently ex- 
pressed the hope that so far as New York is concerned, that 
relic of barbarism, the rod, would not be restored. “ For this,”’ 
it says, “‘ the Observer intimates that we are despisers of God's 
inspired word, and quotes proverbs to make out its case. The 
passages which it cites, however, have no relevance to the 
only matter in hand, namely, that of whipping in the public 
schools; but solely concern the rights and duties of parents 
toward their children. They do not in the least affect our 
etatement that to allow children to be scourged by public 
officials, or by others than parents, is a‘ relic of barbarism.’ 
We shall continue the protest, notwithstanding the Observer's 
surprising arraignment, and its equally surprising attempt to 
make King Solomon furnish flogging warrants for public 
school teachers.” ar. a 

Speaking of Congregational singing, the Jewish Mes- 
senger says that a number of the synagogues in this city are 
beginning to think about substituting it for choirs. Probably, 
it continues, considerations of finance, as well as of fitness, 
have stirred up the discussion; but whatever causes induce 
one congregation to diminish its choir, another to increase it, 
and a third to abolish it altogether, there can be no doubt that 
no canon of synagogue music exists among us. Obviously, 
the synagogue is a place of worship for the people. To be- 
come interested in the service then, they must take part in it, 
not by sitting quietly in their seats and idly gazing about 
them, but by joining in the prayers as far as possible. Leta 
choir of four or five be trained to lead the singing, and the 
congregation be allowed to join in. After atime, harmony 
will be secured. We have adopted expensive choirs from the 
custom of Christian churches; and, now that the most repre- 
sentative Christian congregations are returning to congrega- 
tional singing, possibly we may imitate them in this matter 
from reasons of economy and common sense, 


PERSONAL NoTes.—The Emperor of Germany has 
presented several Lutheran German Churches in this country 
with captured French guns, to be cast into bells for their 
steeples. St. Matthew's congregation at Baltimore were the 
last recipients of such a gift. Will the music of the chimes 
found any sweeter for being rung out of a foe’s bhumilia- 
tion ?—Rev. Phoebe A. Hanaford, of the Universalist Church 
in New Haven, accepts a call to Jersey City, where she wily 
goin April next. She has beev in New Haven three years.— 
The published sermnons of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, 
Brighton, England, bave brought in to his heirs a large sum 
of money, his son and daughter having thus far divided be- 
tween them nearly seventy thousand dollars as their share of 
the profits.—Mr. Henry Bergh received over five thousand 
dollars in the way of donations on New Year's Day, to aid the 
cause of the N. Y. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Aniimals.—lowicr, Ind., is a new town named after a Presby- 
terian layman of Lafayette, who proposes to give seventy 
thousand dollars for the erection of a court house there, and 
one thousand dollars toward the erection of each church 
which may be begun. The trouble is in finishing such 
churches.—Rev. Dr. I. E. Dwinell has issued a circular letter 
to the Congregational churches of California, reminding them 
on the opening of the new year, of their opportunities and 
duties. Among other things to which they should bend their 
energies is the moulding into the Christian image the “* un- 
formed aggregation of human beings,” the * incongruous 
multitudinous host’? which are pouring on to those shores 
from all nations.—-A young Japanese nobleman, who went 
about a year ago to the university at Michigan, attended ser- 
vice at church through curiosity, but soon became deeply in- 
terested for the salvation of his soul. He has recently been 
baptized according to the Christian rite.—According to the 
Advance, Rev. F. Hayden Williams, a Congregational minister 
from England, who recently went over to the Liberal ranks 
at Omaha, now oscillates back to the old system, in which he 
finds that ** there is after all as much freedom as is consistent 
with human imperfection and the healthy devclopment of 
Christian truth,” and “with a firmer belief than ever in the 
great evangelical doctrines of the gospel.’’—-At arecent meet- 
ing of the Congregational ministers in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Prof. Bascom, lately elected to the Presidency of Madison 
University, expressed his belief that the natural drift of God’s 
visible kingdom was towards independency.—Bishop Simpson 
has sailed for Mexico, whither he goes to visit the Methodist 
missions in that country.—Rev. Dr. J. W. Olmstead, editor of 
the Watchman and Reflector (Baptist), while in London, re- 
cently, communed with a large number of ministers of differ- 
ent denominations in a Congregational church. The papers 
at home here are now asking whether he also bas turned open 
communionist.—Reyv. Dr. W. W. Scudder, brother of Dr. 
Scudder of Brooklyn, has been installed pastor of the First 
Congregational Church at Glastenburg, Conn. At the ser- 
vices there were three former pastors of the church, and two 
brothers of Dr. Scudder. * 


FOREIGN. 

Farl Russell, having lately received a remonstrance 
from Sir George Bowyer against presiding at a meeting to ex- 
press sympathy with the policy of Prince Bismarck in his 
opposition to Rome, said in his reply: I conceive that the 
time has come, foreseen by Sir Robert Peel, when the Roman 
Catholic Church disclaims equality, and will be satisfied with 
nothing byt ascendency. To this ascendency, openly asserted 
to extend to all baptized persons, and therefore including our 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, our bishops and clergy, I refuse 
to submit. The autonomy of Ireland is asserted at Rome, I 
decline the Pope’s temporal rule over Ireland, 








That the Dean of Canterbury would have something 
to say in regard to the strictures that had been made upon 
him for taking part in the joint communion service in Dr. 
Adams’ church was to be expected. He took the opportu- 
nity at a recent meeting in London to say that there was no 
ganon in the American Episcopal Church forbidding such a 








proceeding, and, from a brief report of bis remarks we have 
seen, it appears that he was half inclined to admit that it was 
a great advantage not to have a State Church in which canons 
could be enforced. His statement that ‘tan Established 
Church is not altogether a gain,’’ was received with great ap- 
plause. We hope to give fuller extracts of his speech here- 
after. At this meeting, which was called to hear the report 
of the English delegates to the Alliance, the Rev. Mr. Marston, 
Lord Churchill, the Rev. Dr. Parker and others, spoke with 
enthusiasm of the hospitality with which they were received 
in New York. 


What is known as the “ Baldacchino \Case”’ in the 
English Church is this: The baldacchino was originally a can- 
opy made of rich Bagdad silk, and it was first erected in St. 
Peter's Church in Rome. Whether made of its original ma- 
terials or not, it was intended to do greater honor to the altar 
and the host. Cardinals, popes, bishops and kings had cano- 
pies held over them, as well as altar-tabies in churches. It 
was proposed to erect a similar thing over the so-called altar 
of St. Barnabas Church, Pimlico, now occupied by the Ritu- 
alistic section of the Church of England established by law. 
Some of the parishioners protested against it, and the matter 
was tried before Dr. Tristam, in the first instance, who has 
decided that the baldacchino is an illegal arrangement. The 
Evangelicals are elated over the victory for their side, but as 
the case has to go through two more Courts, there is no tell- 
ing what the final decision will be. 
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{From Tuesday, Dec. 30, to Monday, Jan. 5.) 
Spain is still a Republic, if the word be taken in a 


relative sense, although the summary of events which follows 
may tend to induce a contrary belief. Castelar has said, ever 


since his election to the Presidency, that he could not govern | 


while the Cortes was in session, and the saying has proved his 
knowledge of his fellow countrymen. For some wecks he has 
been at variance with Salmeron, the President of the Cortes, 
about the treatment of rebels and deserters. It is an old 
point of difference between them, Castelaur favoring extreme 
severity and Salmeron universal amnesty. On Friday the 
Cortes met and listened to the President's message, which was, 
according to the telegraphic summary, an honest statement 
of affairs. Details of the votes which followed are not yet at 
hand, but it seems probable that a few Republicans joined the 
Monarchists and Communists to overthrow the Conservative 
Republicans. At any rate the Government was defeated. 
Apparently Castelar had foreseen this result, for Madrid was 
full of troops, and upon the announcement of the vote 
General Pavia took possession of the Legislative palace, 
dissolved the Cortes, summoned the chief men of all parties, 
excluding Carlists and Intransigentes (Communists) to form 
anew government. Castelar was asked to accept the Presi- 
dency, but declined, and Marshal Serrano, an old adherent of 
the ex-Queen Isabella, was proclaimed President. The new 
Cabinet is largely made up of Serrano’s old companions in 
the regency of 1868. The best known members are Senor 
Sagasta, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Admiral Topete, Min- 
ister of Marine; and Senor Figuerola, Minister of Justice. 
The despatches are confused as regards the reception of this 
news in the Provinces; but it seems to bea fair inference 
that Castelar despaired of bringing order out of the prevail- 
ing chaos with the means at his disposal, and deliberately 
precipitated the crisis which has occurred, placing a soldier, 
who has the full support of the ariny, at the head of affairs, 
as the best means of securing a stable government. Doubt- 
less, this action bas been taken deliberately, and from a con- 
viction that human progress will be favored thereby. But, 








however this may be, the outlook is very dark for Spanish | 


Republicanism. a 

At present the western engineers’ strike is in that 
questionable shape which leaves the spectator doubtful as to 
the final result. We have noticed, however, that such a con- 
dition of affairs is apt to precede a final abandonment of their 
claims on the part of strikers in general, and it is therefore 
fair in this instance to accept the statement of the railroad 
officials, that the trouble is practically over. It is now said 
that the company made the move in the full expectation that 
a reduction of wages would be resisted. They are therefore 
the better able to hold out against the strike. It is asserted 
that the principal ‘obstacle toa resumption of work by the 
old employees is the knowledge that the ringleaders will not 
be permitted to return. Apparently, all trains will be run- 
ning regularly within a week. 


It is now several months since reports of long con- 
tinued drought began to reach England from the Indian 
province of Bengal, reminding those who were interested that 
the failure of the rice crop and consequent famine might not 
be far distant. The famine has not yet actually arrived, but 
it is so certainly expected that Government agents have been 
ordered to buy up all the rice inthe market, or so much 
as may be necessary to feed the thirty odd millions who 
inhabit the threatened district. The Indian estimates are 
likely to be largely increased by this calamity, for the 
revenue is considerably reduced by the failure and semi- 
failure of the opium crop. These life-destroying fam- 
ines, which had no insignificant part in shaping the Hin- 
doo religions, have been comparatively rare of late 
years, owing to the measures of relief introduced since 
Lord Clive’s campaigns, substituting a European Govern- 
ment for that of the priests and Brahmins. It is more thana 
century since one of great severity has occurred, and the 
Government has inaugurated a vast system of canals for irri- 
gation, which will in the end greatly diminish the chances of 
such calamities. Work of such magnitude must of course be 
carried out very slowly, and meanwhile the question of fam- 
ine or no famine presents itself for immediate solution. The 
plan proposed is the very sensible one of employing on pub- 
lic works all who are in danger of starvation, paying them in 
part, at least, with the slender ration of rice which seems 
sufficient to support the Oriental laborer. It is said thata 
pound per day is enough, and it would seem that this quantity 
can be supplied even for the vast population of Bengal with- 
out embarrassing such a government as that of India, backed, 
as it is sure to be, by Great Britain. 


Ignominiously made fast to the U.S. steamer Ossipee 
by a long tow-line, the Virginius took her departure from Key 
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West. When next heard from she lay at the bottom of the 
Atlantic in eight fathoms of water, off the North Carolina 
coast. Let the world be thankful that she rests on an even 
keel, ard that the water reaches only to her cross-trees. No 
one who compared the log of the Juniata, which brought the 
surrendered prisoners north, with the official statements as 
to the unseaworthiness of the Virginius, was at all surprised 
at this conclusion, but the Spaniards make her loss the ocea- 
sion for another outcry about bad faith on the part of our 
authorities. Taken in connection with the sinking of the 
coal-barge that confined the Aripales in the Brooklyn dry- 
dock we can hardly wonder that they area little annoyed, but 
we may just as fairly suspect them of purposely disabling the 
Virginius before surrendering her. The loss is merely one of 
a series of mishaps. It seems to be generally admitted that 
there will now be no proceedings against the ship or her 
owners, though it is not apparent why the latter cannot be 


examin i just as well as if the lost ship herself could be 
brough’ into court as a witness. The case of the California 
sheriff \ ho hung the prisoner while the jury was engaged in 
finding » verdict of acquittal is not precisely like this though 
it reser: les it in that a court may condemn or acquit as much 
asitlik +, but can hardly expect judgment to affect asunken 
ship. ‘Ie owner, Mr. Patterson, by the way, did not main- 


tain his .acognito, but responded sharply and rather unneces- 
sarily to the Attorney General’s Opinion, under the evident 
impression that this document had some legal force beyond 
what a broker would call its “ face-value.” Proceedings in 
regard to the executions seem to have been ordered by the 
Madrid government, notwithstanding its own troublea. Gen- 
eral Burriel has been ordered home, and we may assume that 
he will have to answer some awkward questions. 


The Farmers’ Club formally approves the report of 
the committee appointed by the American Institute on the 
This committee was composed of 
members from New York, New Jersey, Georgia and Minne- 
sota. It is proposed to petition Congress for a law which 
shall so encourage forest preservation and culture, that the 
waste of timber shall be checked; that the chance of injury 
from floods shall be diminished; that “arboreal literature” 
shall be encouraged ; that the encroachments of the sea shall 
be systematically checked by means of trees; and that the 
Secretary of the Interior be authorized to employ a scientific 
forester. These recommendations are not unlike others 
which have heretofore been published, and which we have 
frequently commended. Some of the States have already 
taken praiseworthy action in respect to preserving old forests 
or acquiring new ones, and the more persistently the subject 
is pressed the better for all concerned. If the Grangers will 
make the advocacy of tree-planting a necessary qualification 
of their candidates, they will fulfill part at least of their mis- 
sion. It is within the memory of men whose hair is not so 
very gray, that streams which, thirty years ago, rap full all 
the year round and were seldom or never subject to destruc- 
tive floods, have since then passed through a period marked 
by utter dryness in summer with sudden freshets at any fa- 
vorable opportunity, and are now plainly returning to their 
normal condition of a perennial flow. These changes are di- 
rectly ascribed to the wholesale cutting away of forests, and 
to a subsequent re-growth along the banks. Ali the statistica 
regarding the depth of rainfall in wooded and barren coun- 
tries are of less practical importance than such a statement 
as this, which can be verified by a consultation with the oldest 
inhabitant in almost any district of the eastern States. 


As citizens of the United States we are too much in 
the habit of regarding ourselves as the only persons of conse- 
quence who are directly interested in questions relating to 
paper currency. Of course we do not consider the cases of 
little Central American and other States at all parallel to our 
own, but perbaps we fail to study sufliciently the policy of 
the two other first-class powers who are trying to solve prob- 
lems very like our own if for dollars and cents we substitute 
francs and lire. The French situation is this: During the 
war the country was forced to call on the Bank of France for 
a loan of a billion and a half of frances, or, for convenience, 
let us use the gold dollar in this and the following instances, 
and say $300,000,000. This was advanced at the very low rate 
of Ll per cent., on condition that it should be repaid in annual 
instaliments of $40,000,000, the bank meanwhile being allowed 
to issue notes to the amount still remaining unpaid. Two 
annual payments have been made thug far, and the amount 
of notes outstanding is so far reduced. The finance minister, 
M. Magne, like our own Secretary, bas something very like a 
deficit to make good, and the most natural way to do this is 
to reconstruct the agreement with the bank. The deficit is 
about $26,000,000 : and as the annual payment is, or ought to be, 
$40,000,000, it is obvious that the Freneh treasurer is not with- 
out his perplexities. To his credit be it said that he bas made 
a brave effort to keep the contract inviolate, and that he has 
not yet given up the almost hopeless fight. Many able finan- 
ciers, however, believe that it will be better to reduce the an- 
nual payment to the bank by one-half or so, thereby extend- 
ing the paper currency period, than to force cash payments 
by a too sudden contraction. This view is the more reason- 
able in that the premium on gold is at present comparatively 
smallin France. In Italy there is a paper currency amount- 
ing like that of France to $300,000,000, and we treat it with no 
undue disrespect by describing it as inconvertible. About 
half of this is issued by State banks and the rest by ordinary 
Signor Mingetti's deficit is equal in amount to that 
of his Freneh neighbor, but neither be nor his easy-going 
countrymen seem to be troubled in their consciences about 
indefinite expansion, which is a rather dangerous state of 
mind considering that the interest account is increasing at 
the rate of $10,000,000 annually. A bill proposed by the Gov- 
ernment looks to the calling in of the old currency and the 
substitution of a new one, the redemption of which is guar- 
unteed by the Government and the banks together. Notes to 
the amount of $200,000,000, in various small denominations, 
are to be issued, and as much more as may be required will 
be in notes of high denomination. The new bill inereases the 
volume of the currency by some $20,000,000, which looks very 
like what we term inflation, but which is called corso forzoso, 
or forced currency, in Italy. It may be seen, then, that 
France is pressing the contraction plan to excess, and that 
Italy is inflating at arate which far outstips the natural in- 
crease of her wealth. Our owm Government occupies a mean 
which may be neither golden nor safe, but bas this advantage 
at least, that it allows us to turn tho scale in either direction, 
for our deficit is as yet more possible than real, and the choice 
between reasonable coutraction and ruinous expansion ia 
still open to us, 
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THEN AND NOW. 
By ELizaBeETH A. DAVIS. 


’M thinking of Christmas, when I was a boy, 
When wants were simple and few ; 

When a holiday book or a painted sled 
Was a great thing in my view. 

Now tables are loaded and drawers are crammed 
With articles rich and rare ; 

My eyes are quite dazzled with what seem to me 
The treasures from everywhere. 


Tinest India shawls and the heaviest silks, 
With jewels that well compare, 

Are a contrast to prints and to linsey-wools 
Our grandmothers used to wear. 

Yct these costly fabrics are common enough 
For a Christmas offering; 

And indulgent papas and smiling mammas 
Seem to think they’re quite the thing. 


Toys, too, without end: There's the house that Jack built; 
And Jack himself may be seen 
Sitting back, like a lord, at the open door, 
And Mrs. Jack, dressed in green. 
Waxen dolis, with bright eyes that open and shut, 
Stand serene in robes of lace ; 
While their fanciful traps are scattered about 
With a pretty careless grace. 


A dear little curly-head—calls me grandpa, 
And pulls me this way and that— 

Has his cye on the house where Jack and his wife 
Live sweetly, without a spat. 

It’s a good deal of money to please a child— 
We'll sce what else we can find ; 

But I'm mindful of this luxurious age, 
And dare not be far behind. 


What to get for the girls is a problem to me— 
Young ladies are now so fine 
That, to humor their whims, one certainly ought 
To own a good silver mine. 
Hosts of things they’ve got now, with new-fangled names, 
Invented since I was young. 
‘Their jewelry now they call bijouterie ; 
But give me my mother tongue. 


The “ belles of the kitchen”’ must have something teo— 
These belles of modest request: 

One asked of a lady who interviewed her 
If si:e’d a ** family crest.”’ 

In case she had not, she declined to engage 
With a common family. 

You know, belles of that class take a lofty tone, 
Who've served the nobility. 


The farthor I go the more puzziecd I am 
About this weighty matter, 

The young folks offer so many opinions, 
And keep up such a chatter. 

Then, their secrets are all confided to me; 
For ** grandpa never would tell’’ 

That a dress-cap, with ribbons of lavender, 
Had been bought for Grandma Bell. 


I love the dear faces and sweet clinging hands— 
My children over again ; 

And pray for their welfare in all the long years— 
The future beyond our ken. 

I think, too, of others—poor, little, sad ones! 
Wandering homeless to-night, 

And keep back a portion of what I might use 
To help make their Christmas bright. 








CONCERNING FURNACES. 
HERE is a vague impression in the minds of 
most people that hot air furnaces are unhealthy, 
but why they are so is not generally understood, and 
the amount of the injury they do is greatly under- 
rated. 

It is not an overestimate to say that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred furnaces now in use cause more or 
less impairment of health. In some cases they cause 
its ruin. 

It is a fact, undoubted by those who have the best 
opportunities for observation, that more people die in 
the United States every year from disease induced by 
breathing the air of furnace-heated houses than die 
from small-pox. In the one case the connection be- 
tween cause and effect is pot apparent to the casual 
observer, and the evil, though a great one, attracts but 
little attention; whereas, in the case of small-pox, the 
connection is obvious, and the necessity for prompt and 
persistent effort to resist it is manifest to all. 

Let us now consider briefly the reasons why hot-air 
furnaces are injurious. In the first place it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to construct a furnace of 
this variety in such a manner as to prevent the 
products of combustion from finding their way into 
the hot-air chamber and passing with the beated air 
into the rooms above. Most furnaces are made of 
cast-iron, a substance through which when heated 
these gases readily pass. No amount of care in con- 
structing or in setting a cast-iron furnace can make it 
safe. 

A furnace made of wrought-iron must necessarily 
have a great number of joints, and to make them gas- 
tight is very difficult; and if they are made so at first, 
the chances are that in the process of expanding and 
contracting, which every furnace undergoes daily, 
openings allowing the escape of gas will be made. 

It should be mentioned here, that both on the part 
of those who manufacture, and those who set furnuces, 





there is generally exhibited great carelessness in this 
particular. 

Secondly, in this immediate connection, it should be 
remembered that when a furnace is in operation, there 
is a strong current of air passing from outside through 
the hot-air chamber and the registers. If this current 
be stronger than that of the chimney (and it generally 
is), and if there be any communication, even the 
slightest, between the fire-box and the hot-air chamber, 
a portion of the gases generated in the process of com- 
bustion will be drawn through into this chamber, will 
become mingled with the pure air from outside, and 
in this way pass into the apartments above. To make 
matters still worse, the passages from the fire-box to 
the smoke flue are generally made very circuitous, so 
that as little heat as possible may be lost, thus greatly 
weakening the draught of the chimney. 

Now put these things together and we have an im- 
perfect partition between the fire-box and the hot-air 
chamber, a strong draught through the hot-air 
chamber, and a weak draught through the chimney. 
Under these circumstances it is no wonder that we 
have coal-gas in our houses, 

It makes but little difference what the fuel is; the 
products of combustion are poisonous to the human 
organism under whatever form they may exist. It is 
one of the most important functions of the lungs to 
eliminate from the system gases (generated in the 
process of degenerative change of tissue, which is a 
slow combustion) very similar to those mentioned 
above, und it is a necessary condition to the proper 
performance of this function that the air which is 
breathed be pure. 

But even if the products of combustion could be 
entirely excluded, there are other objections of suffi- 
cient importance to condemn forever this method of 
heating houses. 

In the process of becoming heated the air is ex- 
panded, and its capacity for watery vapor is so in- 
creased that it has a very strong affinity for moisture, 
which it abstracts, to an injurious extent, from the 
lungs and skin of those who breatheit. This evil can 
be, and often is, remedied by placing a vessel of water 
in the hot-air chamber. But there is one evil which is 
inseparable from this mode of heating houses, and is 
sufficient alone to justify its abandonment. In a house 
thus heated the inmates are constantly bathed in a 
eurrent of warm or botair. Instead of receiving heat 
in direct rays as they are radiated from their source or 
reflected from surrounding objects, the occupants of 
such a house are warmed by being submerged ina bath 
of heated air, and the effect is not greatly different 
from that of prolonged submersion in warm water. 
Every one knows what the effect of this is; it produces 
relaxation of the tissues and general debility. 

Direct rays of heat are a tonic to the system, and 
stimulate all its activities; they bring the blood to the 
surface, promote the capillary circulation, and assist 
ultimate butrition. 

Man always makes a mistake when he forgets or re- 
fuses to imitate the processes of Nature. Looking for 
& moment at her way of doing things, we find that she 
nearly always supplies warmth to her creatures by 
direct rays from the source of heat, that when the 
temperature of the air is raised it is always under cir- 
cumstances favorable to the satisfaction of its thirst 
for moisture, and that whenever carbonic acid or other 
deleterious gases are generated, she provides the means 
for their immediate absorption. The earth’s surface, 
with its rivers, lakes, aud oceans, furnishes the watery 
vapor, while the falling rain and growing plants seize 
upon and appropriate all gases injurious to animal life. 
Let us follow the hints which Nature has given us, and 
receive warmth, and at the same time health and 
vigor, from blazing wood or glowing coals, in an open 
fire-place; and if it be difficult or impossible to warm 
the whole house in this manner, let us have stoves, or 
what is better, radiators beated with steam or hot 
water in the rooms which are the least used. The 
direct expense may be greater, but the doctor’s bills 
will be less. M. D. 

Montcuair, N. J., Dec. 20, 1873. 





ABOUT IMPROVING OUR TIME. 
By Euste Der. 


N ORNING is the best time to work. Then, if 
P. ever, the body is rested, the mind composed, 
and the brain clear. Mothers and housekeepers know 
how to value the morning hours; and it should be 
their privilege to determine how they shall be spent. 
But there is acertain class of women, especially in 
large cities, where the outside pressure of fashion and 
excitement is stronger than in quiet towns and vil- 
lages, and where the necessity of a servant is more im- 
perative, who make sad havoc in these morning hours 
by their habit of “ dropping in” upon their friends to 
chat awhile. They are the sort of women who give up 
the kitchen entirely to their servant, or servants, as 
the case may be, and imagine that they have nothing 
in particular to do. So they dress up and “run out” 
a few minutes to inquire concerning the health of 
their friends; for which kindly interest their friends 
should be duly thankful. But, Oh! how it bothers these 
friends! How completely it changes the whole plan of 
the day to have that hour or two hours taken out and 
thrown away! Yes, thrown away! for what has it 
amounted to? Unjust judgments and criticisms have 
been passed upon pretended friends; fashions have 





been talked over; petty trials of life, which had better 
have rested in silence, have been brought up and 
sighed over; appropriate adjectives have been ex- 
hausted over this one’s affliction and that one’s good 
fortune; but no use has been performed. It were bet- 
ter that most of the words had been left unsaid, and 
the time had been devoted to a more profitable pur- 
pose. But we all have such interruptions, day after 
day. We sacrifice many a scheme for improvement or 
profit, many a walk and talk with our children, 
many a@ necessary piece of sewing or household matter, 
to these aimless, chattering friends, who have come to 
call because they have nothing better to do. 1 think 
there is something radically wrong in any woman's 
mental constitution who ever says that she has voth- 
ing to do in these precious morning hours better than 
this. 

Every woman, whether she is keeping house or 
boarding, whether she has one servant or six, especial- 
ly if she has six, whether she is married or single, rich, 
or poor, young or old, has something infinitely better 
todo. Instead of frittering ber morning hours away 
in idleness and sinful gossip, she should use them in 
some profitable way best known to herself. She 
should superintend the affairs of her house, and see 
that no waste or neglect is being practiced. She should 
read, write, practice some accomplishment, study some 
language or useful scientific work; or, if she has no 
house to attend to, and has no taste for the other 
things, she should visit some sick or needy friend, to 
whom her presence would be a blessing, net a hin- 
drance; she should teach some motherless child to 
sew, or to do something useful; in fact, she should 
conscientiously determine to serve some use in the 
world, and that use will show itself, if the desire for it 
is felt. The time the Lord has given is too precious to 
be wasted, and he has mercifully ordained that from 
every well spent hour we shall derive the sweetest 
satisfaction. The consciousness of having done some- 
thing useful, either for ourselves or a fellow-being, 
gives a peculiar zest to life. 

Women who have a good deal of leisure have es- 
pecial opportunities; but they are not usually the 
ones who do the most; and the reason is, because they 
have neyer arranged any regular system of industry. 
Not being forced to accomplish certain things within 
a limited space of time, they get lax in their habits; 
their minds get unsettled, weak, and vacillating:; and, 
without their suspecting the reason why, their lives 
grow dull and monotonous. Even women with natu- 
rally superior minds, capable of vast jmprovement, 
fall into such an aimless way of living, their minds get 
into such a morbid condition, that even the smallest 
bit of neighborhood gossip, which it would shame them 
to listen to were their thoughts directed to high and 
useful purposes, is seized upon with eagerness, and 
commented upon until it is exhausted in all its points 
of view. They don’t realize the worth of the hours 
they waste in this way. Day after day passos, and 
they get no genuine satisfaction out of life. And why? 
Simply because they accomplish nothing useful. But 
most of them don’t know that this is the reason, and 
never will believe it until they have tried the experi- 
meut. If every woman, whose life seems dull and 
stale to her, would, from a sense of duty, devote a 
part of every day to some useful object, and persist 
in it for even one week, she would wonder at the 
change that would come over her, not only in spirit, 
but actually in the expression of her countenance. It 
matters little what that object is so that it serves some 
use. If she is a married woman, with a husband 
struggling hard to meet his daily expenses, let her begin 
by devoting those hours which she has hitherto been 
wasting to helping him in a pecuniary way. Many 
women, I know, think it is a disgrace to earn money 
when their husbands are living; but the really sensible 
women don’t think so. It is only they whose minds 
are not rightly balanced. Any woman, who pretends 
to possess ordinary common sense, ought to see at a 
glance that it is disgraceful for her to pass day after 
day in worse than idleness, while her husband is ex- 
hausting his young life in hard struggles to meet his 
daily expenses. Half of the business men of to-day are 
overworking and overworking to earn the money to 
support their wives and daughters in complete idle- 
ness, When these wives and daughters are fully capa- 
ble, if they would only think so, of helping bear 
these too heavy burdens, and would be happier and 
better women for doing it. This idea that the hus- 
band has nothing to do but to earn money and the 
wife nothing to do but to spend it isa mistaken one. 
Many a widowed mother who is obliged to support 
herself and children looks back with aching regret 
upon the precions hours she has wasted in foolish chit- 
chat and nonsensical calls. She remembers that she 
used to think it was her duty to ‘‘keep up” her calls; 
she realizes now, when too late, that she bad a higher 
duty thanthat. She kuows, and rightly too, no doubt, 
that, if she had devoted that time to helping her bus- 
band through his hard struggles, she might have him 
with her now; for she knows that he died, as so many 
men do, from overwork. 

I called upon a friend not long since whose busband 
had just built a beautiful home in the suburbs of a 
city. Everything about it denoted prosperity and 
comfort; and, although the husband and wife were 
comparatively young, they had secured for themselves 
& substantial and luxurious home. I didn’t dream that 
the wife had been the chief inspirer of it, but she real- 
ly had. A few years ago her husband made a bad 
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speculation, lost nearly everything, and grew discour- 
aged. She was brought up, as so many fashionable 
young women ace, to know well nothing by which she 
could earn a living. But she had a natural tact with 
her needle; so, sympathising with a true wife's feel- 
ing for her busband, and realizing that she should be a 
helpmeet as well as a wife, she at once took measures 
to learn something by which she could help him. She 
went to a large establishment, and, despite the turned- 
up noses and aristocratic sneers of many acquaint- 
ances, she devoted a part of every day to thoroughly 
learning the dress-making business. She soon learned 
it, and made known that she would be glad for her 
friends to employ her. They readily did so, and, in 
the quiet of her home, she earned money evough to 
meet the greater part of the household expenses, with- 
out, meantime, neglecting ber family. Her husband 
was filled with a new and wonderful courage. He 
went resolutely to work, and everything seemed to 
favor him. Business grew brisk, and, in a few years, 
he had more than made up his losses. His wife doesn’t 
even have to make her own dresses now, unless she 
wants to; and whe shall say that the experience she 
had in making them for others did not make her whole 
life and her husband’s sweeter, and richer and fuller? 

Another young woman of my acquaintance married 
an apothecary. He had a thorough knowledge of his 
business, and but little beside. However, he got in 
debt for a small stock, and commenced business for 
himself. They boarded for a few years, and she, of 
of course, had much leisure. She had a large circle of 
friends, and could easily have spent all her time in 
visiting them, and receiving their calls; but she gave 
them to understand that every forenoon she was busy. 
She spent that time in learning her husband's business, 
thinking that it might at some time be useful. She 
succeeded in learning it thoroughly; and when, as it 
happened, her husband was taken sick, she was able 
to prepare all prescriptions, and conduct the entire 
business, with the assistance only of the regular store- 
boy. Had it not been for that, a prescription clerk 
would have been hired at a great expense, and her 
husband would have been much embarrassed by debt. 
As it was, his business actually increased, and his pride 
in his young wife increased almost enough, as she told 
him, to make him ridiculous in the eyes of their 
friends. 

If we would only reflect upon the lives we are lead- 
ing, doubtless a way would be opened by which we 
could arrive at a better disposition of our leisure hours 
than most of us, I fear, are now making. 
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__ he Aittle Folks. 
JOHNNY BECOMES ACQUAINTED 
WITH SOMETHING HE CAN’T SEE. 
By ADAM STWIN. 


OHNNY is a seeker; and, like every other little 

boy who keeps his wits about him and watches 

things, he is continually making discoveries—the best 
of all ways for getting knowledge. 

The other morning he found on my table a small 
piece of painted steel, shaped like a capital U, only 
there was a short bar of iron across the top, which 
made it look like a flattened D. 

“What a funny little horseshoe!” said Johnny, 
picking it up. “Why didn’t they put some holes in 
for the nails ?” 

“That isn’t a horseshoe,” I said. 

““Magnet! What’s that?”’ 

*‘ As Johnny asked the question, he turned the thing 
over in his hands, and pulled the bara little to see how 
it was fastened on. The bar slipped, and when he 
tried to push it back into place, one end came off, so 
that the bar hung only by a corner. 

“Never mind,” I said, as he looked up with a scared 
expression, that plainly said, ‘‘ I didn’t méan to break 
ati” 

“Tt isn’t broken. Put the bar back.”’ 

Johnny put it back, and it sprang into place witha 
sharp click. 

“ That’s funny!” hecried again. “‘ What made it jump 
80? And what makes it stick? It doesn’t feel sticky.” 

“We call it magnetism,” Isaid. ‘Now, take hold of 
the bar, and see if you can pull it straight off.” 

“Tecan’t. It sticks fast.” 

** Pull harder.” 

“ Johnny braced himself forastrong pull. Suddenly 
the bar came off, and the little fellow went tumbling 
back ward into the middle of the room. 

“Well, I never!” he cried good naturedly, picking 

’ himself up. “What did you say makes it hold so 
bard?” 

*“ Magenctism,” I said again. 

* But what is magnetism ?”’’ 

“T couldn’t tell you if I tried; but I think you could 
learn a gootl deal about it with that magnet.” 

“Could I? Let metry.” 

That is one of Johnny’s ways of amusing himself. 
He likes to find out things for himself, as well as most- 
boys like to work at puzzles. 

“You will find a lot of things in that box of odds 
and ends that may help you.” 

Saying this, I went about my business, leaving the 
young Faraday to pursue his studies as best he might. 





“Tt’s a magnet.” 





When I came home in the evening I found him more 
puzzled than I left bim. 

“That’s the queerest thing I ever saw,” he said. 
“Some things just jump atit as though they were alive; 
some things it pulls; and sometimes you can lift a whole 
string of things with it, holding on to each other like 
a swarm of bees; and some things it doesn’t pull a 
bit.” 

“That's a very long lesson you've learned,’ I said. 
“What things does it pull?” 

“ These,” he said, pointing to a pile of things on one 
side of the box. “And these other things it doesn’t 
pull.” 

‘* Let us see what you have in this pile,’ I said, look- 
ing at the first little heap. ‘“‘ Keys?” 

“Trunk keys,” said Johnny. “ It doesn’t pull door 
keys. I tried ever so many.” 

“Try this key,” said I, taking one from my pocket. 
“This isa trunk key. Sceif the magnet pulls it.” 

“No-o,” said Johnny, thoughtfully, ** it doesn’t; but 
it pulled all the rest of the trunk keys I could find.” 

“Now try this key to the door of my office.” 

Johnny tried it, a1, to his great amazement, the 
key stuck fast to the magnet. 

“Clearly,” said I, *‘ the magnet pulls some door keys, 
and fails to pull some trunk keys.” 

Johnny was puzzled more than ever. He looked at 
one pile of keys, then at the other, thought a noment, 
then picked up my trunk key, and said, * This key is 
brass. The rest are iron.” 

*“That’s so,’’ I said, 

**And all these door keys that the magnet didn’t 
pull,” he continued, ‘tare brass too. May be the mag- 
net can't pull brass things.” 

“Suppose you try. But first see if there are any 
brass things in your pile of things the magnet pulled.” 

Jobnny looked them over, and found not one. In 
the other pile he found a brass nail, some brass pins, a 
hinge, and several other articles made of brass, none 
of which the magnet would pull. Then we tried the 
castors of my chair, and all the other brass things we 
could find, with the same result. 

‘“‘There’s no use trying any more,” said Johnny at 
last. ‘ The magnet wont pull brass."’ 

‘Then, there’s another thing settled,”’ I said. ‘ The 
magnet does not pull brass. Is there anything else 
that it does not pull?” 

“ Wood,” said Johnny. 

* Anything else?” 

“Stones,” said Johnny, decidedly. 

“What are these?"’ I asked, holding up a couple of 
heavy stones be had put among the things the magnet 
pulled. 

“IT guess I put those there by mistake,” said Johnny, 
testing with the magnet a number of stones in the 
other pile. 

“Try them,” I said. 

“Oh!” he said, as the magnet lifted them, “I forgot. 
It does lift some stones.” 

‘“Well, what else have you in that pile of things the 
magnet did not pull?” 

‘Glass, leather, lead, bone, cloth, tin, zinc, corn, and 
alot of things.” 
“Very well. 

pull.” 

“Tron keys,” said Johnny, “and nails.” 

* Here's a nail in this other pile.” 

“That's a brass nail. The magnet only pulls iron 
nails.”’ 

“Ts this an iron nail?" I asked, taking a small, white 
nail from tbe first pile. 

‘“*No; that’s tin, I guess, or zinc. 
in that pile.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because the magnet doesn’t pull tin or zine. 
“See!” he added, touching first a bit of tin-foil, then 
a piece of sheet zinc, with the magnet. 

I handed him the white nail, and said, ** Try this.” 

“That is queer!” he said, as the nail sprang to meet 
the magnet. 

“Try this strip of tin.” 

“Oh! that isn’t tin; it is just tinned iron. 
showed me that the other day. That ’ll stick.” 

** May be the nail is only covered with tin, and is iron 
inside. Js it?’’ he concluded, eagerly, as I broke the 
nail in two to look at its interior. 

“T think it is,’ I said. “ Try it with the magnet, 
and then try this white shoe-nail that is white clear 
through.”’ 

The shoe-nail did not stick; the other did, and we 
classed them accordingly. 

“ What else have we in this pile?”’ 

“ Needles, hairpins, screws, wire—iron wire,” Johnny 
added, quickly. ‘* Brass wire doesn’t stick, you know.”’ 

“ How about this?’ I asked, taking a small coil of 
red wire from my desk. 

“IT guess that wont stick,’ said Johnny. 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because that’s copper wire, and the magnet doesn’t 
seem to pull anything that isn’t iron.” 

Much to Johnny’s satisfaction, the copper wire had 
to be placed with the things not affected by the mag- 
net. Then I took up the two stones, one rusty red, 
the other quite black, and said: 

“ What about these?”’ 

“T guess they must have iron in them too,” said 
Johnny. ‘ Have they?" 

* They have,” I replied. ‘They are iron stones, as 
the miners call them, or ores from which iron is made. 
But what made you think there was iron in them?” 


“T tried lots of pieces.” 


Now let us see what the magnet does 


It oughtn’t to be 
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“Because they wouldn't have stuck to the magnet if 
there wasn't, would they? Anyhow, al! these things 
that do stick bave iron in them.” 

“Quite true. So you have learned another very im- 
portant fact about the magnet. Can you tell me what 
it is?—the fact, I mean.” 

“The magnet pulls iron,” said Johnny. 

“Good,” said I; ‘and it is also true that the magnet 
does not pull—”’ 

“ Things that are not iron,” said Johnny. 

“True, again,’ I said, “so faras our experiments 
go. There may be things besides iron that the magnet 
will pull, and there may be times when the magnet 
will not pull iron; but, so far as we have tried it, the 
magnet pulls iron always, and never anything else.” 

“Bu you haven’t told me what makes it pull iron." 

“Th {I cannot do, any morethan you. We see that 
it doc’ pull, and can study generally the manner of 
the pu ing—it will take you a long time to learn all 
about ‘at; but just how it is that the pulling is done, 
or whe: makes it, no one has yet found out. For con- 
venien “, we call the pulling power magnetism. You 
can keep the magnet, and study its action further. 
When you've tried it every way you ean think of, 
come to me and I'll show you ever so many Curious 
things you can do with it.” 





REDBREAST’S BATH, 
By Lucy INGERSOLL. 


ITTLE Rob Redbreast, perched on a spray 
4 Of evergreen fragrance, is swinging away. 


Like a net-work of gold, through the green waving trees 
Fall the rays of the sun, and a soft little breeze 


Is playing around him, now here, and now there, 
And brushing his bright scarlet feathers with care. 


Before him a fountain is tossing its spray 
Of silver and gold toward the blue arch of day. 


Little Rob, on his perch, so saucy and high, 
Glances down at the fountain with shy, longing eye; 


And the fountain is tossing its silver around, 
And sprinkling with diamonds the green mossy ground; 


It teasingly sparkles, and dimples the while, 
And its clear crystal arms flings aloft with a smile. 


Rob flutters impatient with shyness and pride, 
And downward he springs in the clear crystal tide. 


Then the fountain it splashes its green waves with glee, 
For its game was to capture Red Robin, you see. 

A cobweb of mist it flings over his wings, 

And gurgles with joy at the sweet song he sings. 


His feathers of scarlet are drippling with pearls, 
As the watcr he splashes in eddies and curls; 


Now splashing, now dashing, now whirling in glee, 
Till green, gold, and scarlet aro all I can see. 


Ab! is ita ray from the ruby’s warm heart 
That is seen from the clear crystal waters to start ? 


Like a flame, it alights, with its bright scarlet glow, 
On the tip of the fountain, and glances below. 


’Tis Redbreast the Robin, now fresh in his pride; 
He sings to the gay little fount by bis side. 


The song dies away, and the singer has flown, 
The little white fountain is left all alone. 


Sigh not, little fountain, but laugh out in glee, 
Full many red rovers will linger with thee. 
FLusHina, L. I. 





P UZEL ES, 
ENIGMA. » 
Tam composed of 27 letters. 
, 6, 22, 3, 18, 12, is a tree. 
7, 13, 10, 25, is a bird. 
6, 17, 23, 4, is an agricultural implement. 
17, 9, 19, is a receptacle. 
, 1, 23, 18, is a coin. 
, 20, is a pronoun. 
26, 14, 1, 11, is a title. 
My whole is a true saying. M. D. H. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A Consonant. 
2. An Animal. 
3. A City. 
4. A Metal. 
5. A Consonant. L. 
A SAD OCCURRENCE. 
(Translate the following into good English.) 

Mr. ——wood, being at the. of King of Terrors, ten mills for 
his Quakers, and who, which, and that; they odor for Dr. 
Juvenile Humanity (who) = to Dr. Greater Quantity and 
little devil, behold, scarlet his assistance, but before he ar- 
rived the not legally good changed color, and taker was sent 
for! “the 
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A CRrossworD. 
My first is in care, but not in grief. 
My second in horse, but not in beef. 
My third is in barn, but not in house. 
My fourth is in mice, but not in mouse. 
My fifth not in pain, you will find in cure. 


My whole is a piece of furniture. PANSY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER I. 
A Charad+.—Passport. 
Eniyma of Art.—* The art preservative of all art.’’"—Printing. 


Cros word.—Audubon. 
Hidden Cities.—1. Florence. 2. Boston. 3. New York. 4. Rome 


5. Poughkeepsie. 6. Troy. 7. Trenton. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER &. 
Enigna.— 
“ Strange! that a harp of a thonsand strings, 
Should keep in tune 80 Jong.” 


Double Acrostic.—Amethyst and Porphyry. 
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represent in any course they may feel constrained to 
tuke. If they choose to withdraw from a truly Con- 
gregational fellowship, it is their right so to do. But 
we have not withdrawn, and we will not withdraw. 
Nor can we surrender, for their accommodation, the 
fundamental principle by virtue of which we exist as 
a church—the principle of our solemn and sole respon- 
sibility to the Master for the management of our own 
affairs. 

Wishing you the enlightenment of the Spirit upon 
your path of duty, and praying that you may be led 
to continue in that mutually independent fellowship 
and mutually voluntary and cordial coJperation which 
we have for so many years. enjoyed, and which we 
have done nothing to disturb, we are 

Yours in Christian liberty and love. 





REMARKS OF Mr. BEECHER, 
June 29, 1873, in Plymouth Church, on the occasion of 
a collection for the Congregational Union: 

* Congregationalism is an independency of local churches. 
It asserts, as its prime idea, that each particular church is a 
perfect church, and that so far as discipline and government 
are concerned it stands without necessary allegiance or sub- 
jection either to any neighboring church, or to any collection 
of churches. Congregationalism organizes itself Just as the 
family organizes itself, each family standing on its own proper 
independent basis. 

* But then, as all families find themselves strengthened and 
comforted by instituting a relation of good neighborhood 
with near families, so Congregational Churches enter into 
alliance with neighboring churches, and accept and render 
kind voluntary offices. 

“There is no ecclesiastical government between church and 
church. If a church needs counsel it asks it; if it does not 
want counsel it does not ask it. Every church is understood 
to be competent to the jurisdiction of its own affairs. If it 
be not, it goes for help where it thinks it can best get it. 

“T think the Congregational form is the best, though other 
forms are good. It is more in accordance with the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit, and with our political institutions than any 
other form. Congregationalism is very much like our house- 
hold independency. 

“We Congregationalists, because our churches are inde- 
pendent and separate, need, more than any others, to have 
voluntary fellowship; and therefore we call conventions from 
time to time. These conventions, however, have no authority; 
they simply have influence. We believe in influence, but not 
in authority, in such matters.” 

The letter was unanimously adopted by the Church, 
and ordered to be signed by the Pastor, the Moder- 
ator, and the Clerk, and transmitted to the Committee 
as the answer of Plymouth Church. 





PLYMOUTH CHURCH AND HENRY C. 
BOWEN. 

N the Christian Union of December 10th, ap- 
-L. peared a report of the action of Plymouth Church 
in the case of Mr. Henry C. Bowen. At a meeting of 
the Church subsequently held, Mr. Bowen presented 
the following Protest: 
To PLYMOUTH CHURCH: 

Dear Brethren: I embrace the earhest moment to enter my 
solemn protest against the action taken in reference to me 
on Friday evening last, and for the following reasons: 

1. Because no official notice has ever been given to me con- 
cerning the reception and entertainment of the charges acted 
upon. 

2. Because the person who made the charges never spoke a 
word to me, directly or indirectly, in regard to the matter. 

3. Because the church has never given me a copy of the 
charges and I have never seen them in any shape or form 
through any party. 

4. Because I have never been cited to appear before the 
Church or the Examining Committee to answer the charges 
referred to. 

5. Because I have never been officially informed what steps 
were being taken to find evidence against me, nor given the 
least chance to rebut any testimony that might be sought. 

6. Because all the action in the case from first to last has 
thus been directly contrary to Bible instruction in reference 
to such matters, as laid down in the Gospel of Matthew; also 
contrary to our own rules and universal usage in all Christian 
churches the world over; and also contrary to common law 
and legal usage everywhere among civilized nations. 

7. Because, as I have been informed by the pastor and the 
assistant pastor, and learn from the statement made by the 
latter to the church, the effort to find evidence against me has 
proved an utter failure. 

8. Because, in the absence of evidence against me, IT havea 
right to an acquittal on that ground, and on that ground 
alone, and by a unanimous vote. 

9%. Because my silence during the six months that evidence 
has been sought against mein such an irregular and unprece- 
dented manner has been with the confidence that no evidence 
could be found, and that the charges would be dismissed on 
that ground alone, 

10. Because I have never thought of authorizing anything 
that should convey even the impression of confession or 
apology. 

11. Because the dragging in of a portion of an old private 
document, which could not in any form, and especially in its 
fragmentary shape, be introduced without the united assent 
of the three parties whose names were attached to it, was a 
flagrant wrong to me personally and a public violation of a 
solemn private and personal agreement entered into between 
she pastor, the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. Theodore Til- 
ton, and myself. 

Dear Brethren: I ask you to do as you would be done by. I 
ask you to put on the records of Plymouth Church nothing 
which now and in years to come will have even the appear- 
ance of injustice. 1] ask it for the sake of Plymouth Church. 
I ask it for the sake of my family. I ask it in the name of 


air dealing and good order, and I feel sure that my request 
will be most cheerfully and heart@y granted 


Henry C. N. 
BROOKLYN, Dec. 12th, 1873. ee 
This Protest was referred by the church to a com- 
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mittee, which, at a meeting held January 2d, submitted 
the following 
REPORT: 


The Committee to whom was referred the Protest of 
Brother Henry C. Bowen respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

In considering this Protest it is necessary first of all 
to inquire what was the end designed to be gained by 
it? This end, he informs us, wus to effect a change in 
the action of this church, by passing the following res- 
olutions: 

* Resolved, That theaction taken by this church in accepting 
a report of the Examining Committee, and in dismissing cer- 
tain charges against Henry C. Bowen be, and it is hereby re- 
considered. 

* Resolved, That as no evidence has been found to convict 
Henry C. Bowen of the charges made against him by Mr. West, 
said charges be and they are hereby disinissed.”’ 

The facts of the case are, that the charges were dis- 
missed by the committee for reasons assigned by them, 
and which they have stated in their report to the 
church. 

This leads us to inquire whether the objections of 
the protestant are valid against that action. The du- 
ties of said Committee as prescribed by the Church 
Manual are threefold, viz: 

I. They are to examine candidates for admission to 
the church. 

II. They are to examine or investigate all complaints 
made to them against any member of the church and 
to decide whether there is ground for trial. 

III. If they so determine they are to sit as a judicial 
body for the trial of members against whom charges 
are made. 

Was Mr. Bowen tried before the Committee of Dis- 
cipline in the exercise of their judicial power? If he 
was, then he could rightfully claim all the rights and 
privileges incident to such a trial. But such was not 
the fact. There was no regular trial of Brother Bowen 
before the committee. 

What then was done? Simply this. The committee 
took cognizance of the complaint, and of the facts of 
the case, in order to decide whether there should be a 
trial or not. They are intrusted with powers to act 
thus, as a kind of grand jury; and they did not trans- 
cend these powers, but used them with wisdom and 
discretion. 

They conferred with Brother Bowen by an official 
sub-committee, from whom he could learn all that was 
involved in the complaint before the committee. He 
was also called on by Brother Halliday, from whom 
he could obtain full information, as to any charges 
against him. To the sub-committee, and to Mr. Halli- 
day he made statements which were reported to the 
main committee; and it was upon the ground of these 
statements that they resolved to dismiss the charges 
and not proceed to a trial. 

This is the result which they reported to the church, 
and as it was regarded necessary, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, to make this report, it was necessary to 
make the charges, and also the statements of Brother 
Bowen, intelligible. The charges in substance were 
that Br. Bowen had violated a certain statement and 
agreement as to the pastor. They therefore reported 
what that agreement was, and also the statements of 
Br. Bowen in view of which they dismissed the charges. 
This statement was not needless, On the other hand 
it was indispensable to a just understauding of their 
action. 

In view of this statement of facts it is obvious that 
all of Br. Bowen's alleged causes of protest disappear. 
As he was not tried, he could not claim an official notice 
of charges, nor an interview with the person making 
the charges, nor a copy of the charges, nor a citation to 
appear, nor official notice of steps taken, nor opportu- 
nity of rebutting testimony, nor an observance of the 
directions in Mat. xviii., 15-18. And yet the spirit of 
this passage was fulfilled in the appointment and visit 
of the sub-committee. 

The protestant states that he had never thought of 
authorizing anything that should convey even the im- 
pression of a confession or an apology. No such charge 
or statement was made by the committee. But certain- 
ly the complainant did authorize the statement “ that 
if on his part there has seemed to have been any de- 
parture from the letter or spirit of that agreement, he 
regrets it exceedingly.” 

Reference is here made to the agreement with the 
pastor before mentioned, in which he says, ‘I disavow 
all the charges and imputations that have been attrib- 
uted to me, as having been made by me against Henry 
Ward Beecher ;”’ and again, “I sincerely regret having 
made any imputations, charges or innuendoes unfavor- 
able to the Christian character of Mr. Beecher.” 

The protestant complains that a private agreement 
was dragged into the report of the Examining Com- 
mittee. But the document had been widely published 
in the newspapers and had become public property, 
and was used by the Committee as matter honorable 
to Mr. Bowen and just to the pastor. It was also es- 
sential to a proper understanding of their action. 

It is not the rule of the Examining Committee to re- 
port to the church the result of inquiries which do not 
terminate in judicial action. But the ostentatious pub- 
licity which had been given to their proceedings, and 
the extraordinary and exceptional interest that had 
been awakened in the case, rendered it proper, both 
for the good name of the protestant and for the repu- 
tation of the church, that in this instance the results 
of their action, which was in the nature of ‘an inquest 





or an inquiry whether there was cause for trial, should 
be reported to the church. 

Your Committee recommend the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, that the protest of H. C. Bowen and the answer of 
the Committee to whom it was referred, be placed upon the 
records of the church. 

EDWARD BEECHER, 
WALLACE E. CALDWELL, 
F. M. EpGerTon. 

The report was accepted, and the resolution recom- 
mended by the committee was adopted. After which, 
upon motion of Mr. R. W. Raymond, the previous 
action of the church, in adopting the report of the Ex- 
amining Committee, was reconsidered, in order to 
make the statement of Rev. S. B. Halliday, then the 
clerk of the church, (published in the Christian 
Union of Dee. 10), a part of the record. The resolu- 
tion finally passed ordered that the report of the Ex- 
amining Committee and the statement of the clerk be 
placed upon record, and that in view of the facts 
therein set forth, the charges against Mr. Bowen be 
dismissed, and the committee discharged from further 
consideration of the case. 





Cppermost Copics. 





A DEMORALIZED C@®NGRESS. 
{From the Boston Advertiser. J 

i he~ House of Representatives for a few days past 

has not been an edifying spectacle. The close of the 
long debate on the Salary Repeal Bill gave abundant evidence 
of the insincerity of a large minority of the members, and of 
a want of good understanding or of good generalship on the 
part of the rest. The minority, led by demagogues, have thus 
got the apparent advantage, and the whole body must share 
the discredit. The trouble with the gentlemen who have foi- 
lowed their lead is that conscience has no place in their code. 
It is not the voice within, but the voice of their constituents, 
that makes them tremble. If they can quiet this, they are on 
good terms with themselves. In this business they have gone 
to work the wrong way. They mistake the sentiment of the 
country. The offence was a national disgrace, quite as hu- 
miliating in point of honor as an insult to the flag. The pub- 
lic demand was not equivocal, and was couched in a single 
word—REPEAL. Repeal in this case is reform, compromise is 
a trade; repeal is honest, compromise is a trick ; repeal is vin- 
dication, compromise is a fresh imposition. The gentlemen 
who shouted over Butler's measure, and followed his ragged 
plume in the scuffle to substitute an appearance of virtue for 
the thing itself, have laid up wrath against the day of wrath. 
Do what you may, the principles involved in this salary busi- 
ness will be among the issues on which the country will pass 
judgment. Your attempts to whistle them down the wind 
will not avail. That part of the Republican Party which as- 
sists or countenances such attempts will be defeated. Neither 
presidents, nor cabinets, nor prestige, nor patronage, nor the 
cant of demagogues can save it. The moment it is clear that 
corrupt and corrupting influences have procured control of 
the Republican Party and cannot be shaken off, there will be 
a new birth in politics. The forwardness of preparation 
among the people for such a contingency is much greater 
than is commonly supposed. The events in Washington since 
Congress assembled have not tended to quiet apprehensions 
that the Republican organization is drifting to the bad. No 
department of the public service is in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, and, worst of all, there seems to be an indisposition to 
work areformation. There is everywhere indifference to the 
suggestions of wisdom and common sense. When an admin- 
istration ceases to trust the men whom the neople trust, re- 
serving its honorable rewards for subservient incapacity, the 
country will prepare for a change, and there is no help for it, 


THE CHIEF-JUSTICESHIP. 
{From the Springfield Republican.] 

A from all “scandals,” there is one excellent 
= reason why the Senate ought not to please General 
Grant by making George H. Williams Chief-Justice. This is, 
that Mr. Williams is not the man for the place. The Senators 
know it, the lawyers of the country know it, the people know 
it. The unfitness of the selection, the striking disproportion 
between the size of the man and the size of the office, could 
not well help arresting pubiic attention and exciting com- 
ment. 

This is perhaps as good a time as any to explain, once for 
all, why we have ignored the scandalous stories that have 
been buzzing about in the Washington air for weeks past, 
touching alleged gross corruptions at the Attorney-General’s 
office under Mr. Williams's administration. The reason is very 
simple; we don’t believe them. It is possible, of course, that 
we may yet be compelled to; but that will require stronger 
proof than has yet been brought to our notice. Mr. Williams 
is not a great lawyer: he has shown himself capable of reck- 
less, if not servile, partisanship; it is not impossible that 
members of his family have found Boss Shepherd a valuable 
aequaintance, and Washington real estate the next best thing 
toagold mine. But Mr. Williams himself has not impressed 
us as a corrupt man in money matters; be certainly didn’t 
have that reputation in Oregon; we don’t believe that he has 
either taken bribes or sold justice; and we don’t propose to 
believe it until we have to. 


THE CHURCH-TAXING QUESTION UP. 
(From the Examiner and Chronicle.]} 
HE question of taxing church property is now so 
fully before the people of New-Jersey that our own breth- 
ren are putting their hands together to defeat the new consti- 
tutional provision. We hope this movement against the pro- 
posed provision will be successful. A State cf as well afford 
to relieve church property from taxation as to make schools 
atax uponitsincome. Virtue is certainly no less important 
to the welfare of a State than is intelligence; and no teachers 
of thehighest forms of virtue can be compared with churches, 
combining the pulpit, the Sunday-school, and personal visita- 
tions. Why then should so great an innovation be now made, 
as to impose unwonted burdens on the supporters of churches 
existing for the public good, and sustained by the voluntary 
contributions of their friends? 








Jan. 7, 1874. 
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Finanenal, 0 





From Saturday, December 27, to Satur- 
day, January 3. 
The Public Debt is officially recapitulated as 
follows: 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


DE ic cncseccdsssonssanekéstens as 1,722,206,950 00 
heen tieaheeheretesacoessessanereeses ° 41,907,112 3o 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 
Principal...ccccccccscccsesescsccscccccces $14,678,000 00 

i aiieicn ss 0c cccksdisnseneseeccrees ° 219,080 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Mattrity. 
Principal. .........csccccccsccsescecceees $11,070,880 26 

ee ere hekncesioaranas ion 308,168 

Debt Bearing no Interest. 

Prineipal,...........cccccccceversceccess $501,289,431 90 
Unclaimed Interest........0...eeeeeeee 22,064 S4 
Total Debt. $2,249,245,202 16 

PEROIORE. ooicccccesecncesesncsscees + + + $2,249,245 262 
EMCOPORE.. cccccsccese osecovecse éweseceence 42,547,025 44 
GEE csnvavcinscsceees seddccecceeed $2,291,382,287 60 


io ccnnicnocncccseasscctacnaberncecsnd $91,479,109 45 
SNININ <.0<n. ccineparnchnnsepreneneenn 4,277,851 98 


Special deposit held for the redemp- 
tion of certificates of deposit, as 


provided by law............seseeeee 36,720,000 00 

WD vcivcciccsncneveccccsessosesces $132,476,961 43 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury. 

PO, TD, TINE acccccnscccenscanssvactocens $2,159,315,326 17 

Dec. B, BeBicccccccstccccssoccocscecscscs 2,150,862,063 46 


Increase of debt during past month. $8,453,272 71 
Increase of debt since March 1, 1873. 11,496,612 00 
Wall Street was cheerful through the week. 
On Friday and Saturday the payment of dividends 
progressed as rapidly as possible, and a smaller 
number of railroads defaulted thcir interest than 
wasexpected. The total disbursements are about 

75,100,000, 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, whose resumption of busi- 
ness we briefly announced last week, have been 
welcomed back to money circles and to the Stock 
Exchange with universal congratulation. As their 
failure in September was regarded as portentous of 
commercial calamity, so now their resumption of 
business is noted as an omen of general recovery 
from the disasters of the fall. We are happy to learn 
that the opening week of their new business has 
been marked by every evidence of confidence 
Nearly all their old clients have re-opened ac- 


counts, and the firm anticipates a business as | 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Strect, New York, 


‘ISSUR COMMERCIAL AND _TRAVELERS’ 
|! CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY PART GF 
Ss WORLD, MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF 
MONEY ETWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND 
AND, AND DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


“MANHATTAN SAvinGS INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK, Dee. 22, 1873. 
46th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
| the 46th Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of Six 
per cent. per annum on ali sums remaining on de- 
»osit during the three or six months ending Jan. 
st, 1874, payable on and after the third Monday of 
; the month. All dividends not withdrawn will re- 

ceive interest the same as a deposit. 
E. J. BRO 
EDWARD SCHELL, ‘l'reas. 





iN, President. 
C. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 





| Northern Pacific R.R. Bonds 


Taken at 10 per cent. Premium, 


| In exchange for choice lands located near the line 
of this road. For further information send for 
| cireulars. 


ELIJAH BLISS, 25S Broadway, N, Y. 
RAIL F Whether you wish to BUY or 
SELL, write to 
ROAD 
HASSLER & CO., 
| BONDS. 


7 Wall St... New York. 


——orvice OF 
THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


McKILLOP, CAZMAY & CO., 22 MILK 8T., Boston. 

| ASSOCIATES OF MCKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO., 
109 and 111 Worth Street, N. Y. 
OTHER ASSOCIATE OFFICES. 

| Albany, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Baltimore, 

Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, Port- 

land, Or., Milwaukee, Hamilton, Buffalo, Grand 
| Rapids, Troy, Detroit, San Francisco, Louisville, 
| St. Joseph, Toledo, St. Paul, Quincy, Ill., Montreal, 
| Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Indianapolis, Utica, 
Rochester, Cleveland. England, Scotland, France, 
Germany. Established in [842. Weshall be happy 
at any time to furnish responsible merchants, free 
of charge, with either our New England or United 
States vohume of ratings for inspection; also to 
answer forthem, free of charge, confidentially, a 
sufficient number of test inquiries (the fairest and 
| the surest test that can be applied toan Agency), 
to enable them to form a just opinion of the prompt- 


widely extended as that which they were so sudden- | Ness, particularity, and accuracy of our reports. 


ly obliged to suspend. In common with the best ele- 
ments ef financial and commercial circles we wish 
them every success, and take this occasion to ex- 
press our confidence in them asa trustworthy and 
enterprising house. 
Money will probably be easy for some time to 
come. 
Government Bends were strong throughout 
the week, and have an‘upward tendency. 
The hichest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan. 
= & wm. : . 
5s, funded, 1881,¢c.110¥ 111% 11g Holl- 111 
fie, IS31r......... L6H i% 
6s, ISS], ¢.... 
52's, 1862, Sie 
5-2)'s, 1864... 








5-20's, 1867, c.... 
5-20's, 1965, c.... 
Ve40's,r 
ee 
ts Currency, r... 





2 11 
¢ 4 114%). IM 

Gold has been steady in the absence of specula- 
tion. The following were the highest quotations, 
beginning with Monday :—1104%, 110%, 1104, (Jan. 1) 
110‘4, 111s. 

Stocks closed the old year and opened the new 
one with better promise of buoyancy than was 
looked for. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week : 

Dee. Dec. Dee. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
29. a. i 


F fs b 3. 
N.Y.C.4H.R.... Rt We WY Holi- 10036 ee 


Harlein......... 220 126 120 day. 120% 120 
Pe iessesrennsne 4X O45 47 wees 47% 47% 
Se ee re 
Lake Shore..... cone «850 «(BIG 
ae oe, ae BB 
Northwestern.. a % HX 
do pref.... veh Gee U 
Rock Island.... : W2% «14s 
St. Paul........ ¥ “xX 
dopref...... » % 77 
Ohio & Miss.. 2 


Central of N J.. 

Del., L. & W.... 

Han & St. Jos.. 
do pref. 


44 

67 

31% 32 

2% 99 

99'4 100 

Mie 2K 
39 


Union Pacific. . 31% 82% | 
Panama....._... 12 1u4 
Western UnTel T4356 7636 
Quicksilver..... 2 os 


do _---- 

Pacific Mail..... see 
Adams Express 5 9 anos, Se 9 
American Ex... 575 38% 58% .... 59%... 
i See ioe 6y Gy... @ i2 
Wells, FargoEx .. O4 Gs .... 69% 

Foreign Exchange quoted according to the 
new rule is $4.83=-£1 for 60 days’ bills, and $4.87=—£1 
for short sight. 








Hatcu & Footr, BANKERS, 12 Wall 
St., make dealings in Government Se- 
curities and Gold a specialty. Interest 
allowed on deposits. Stocks bought 
on commission for cash. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Well Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits,draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale, 

NORTHERN PACIFIC BONDS 


TAKEN AT $1.10, 


In exchange for Choice Western Farm Lands near 
railroad, at from #4 to $8 per acre. Will double in 
value ina few years. Bonds bought and sold at 
market rates. 

Hi, F. NEWHALL, 








McKILLOP, CAZMAY & CO. 





George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS S80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
| FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
| CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 

















| TURNER BROTHERS, 
¢ | M.C. Turner, 
i. | diamte™" | BANKERS, 


(A. Turrer, 

} G. M. Taorner, 
| J. 8. Decker. 

ner, ( 

No, 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
| Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Goldand Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 








10 P CE NET 
| THE IOWA ER CEN TM COMPANY 
| will invest money on first-class Real Estate at 10 
| per cent. interest, net, payable semi-annually in 
Yew York, and will guarantee the cllection of all 
loans made through its agency. All charges paid 
| by the borrower. Please write, before investing, 


4 | for New York and New England references, and 


full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Governor 
of Iowa) President. Address JAMES B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des Moines Iowa. 


@A FE and Desirable Bonds of Couaties. 
\) Tewns, and School Districts. Judge Dil 
lon, of the U. 8. Court has just decided that they 
| are legal and must be paid. Send for report of de- 

cisions and price lists. THOMAS P. ELLIS & CO., 
| No. lf Pine St. 

Nos. 396 & 99 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings5to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
ey Hundred and Fifty Thonsand Dol 

| ars. S&x Per cent. Interest Allowed. 

| Bank boos in English, French, and German. 

G. 38. CHAPLN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
eS. ARMOUR, Secretary. 








ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Invest your money safely on mortgage se- 
curity in the West, so‘as to yield from 8 to 10 per 
} cent. per annum, the interest payable semi-annu- 

ally in the East at such places as the owner may 

desire. Allof ourloans are abundantly secured 
| by real estate worth, in every instance, at least 








twice as much as the principal sum, and we have 
never known of any delay in payment, even during 
the panic of this year. 
| We also buy and sell on commission, choice City 
| and County Bonds. 
JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., Brokers, 
Send for circular. Indianapolis, Ind. 


BY PERMISSION WE REFER TO 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford. 
Trustees Trinity College, ° ° 
M.H.Mallory&Co.. .  .  . 0. 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., Bankers, New York City. 
Fletcher & Sharpe, * Indianapolis. 


10 per cent. Mortgage Loans 
GUARANTEED on Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. Send for circalar to 

WM. R. TRIPPE, Minneapolis. Minn. 


PUTS I$ 1 © £2,210 investea in wall 





Street often leads to a 
Fortune. No risk. e m- 
hliet free. VALENTINE TUM. 

DGE & CO., Bankers and Bro- 





14 South 3d 8t., Philadelphia, 


ARON Te 





BRI 
kers, 9 Wall Street, New Yrok, 


CALLS. 


PROPOSALS. 


PRovosals FOR WRAPPING PAPER 
AND TWINE., 


—_—_——_ 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. ? 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 8, 1873. 

SEALED FROPOSALS wiil be received at this 

Department until the sth day of January, 1874, at 

2 o’clock noon, for furnishing Wrapping Paper and 

‘Twine for the use of the post offices in the United 

States for one year from the Ist day of February, 

1874, the said articles to be delivered, free of ex- 

pense to the Department, at the BLANK AGENCY 

of the Post Office Department, Washington, D.C. 

The quality and the estimated quantity of eacb 

article required are specitied below: 

12,000 reams of Wrapping Paper, 20x25 inches in 
size, and to weigh 22 pounds to tne ream, 
each ream to contnai 2 0perfect quires. 

18 reams of Wrapping Paper, 26x40 inches in 
size, and to weigh 56 pounds to the ream, 
each ream to contain 20 perfect quires. 

130,000 pounds of Cotton Twine, to be 8&ply, and to 
measure from 750 to 775 yards to the pound, 
of sufficient strength to sustain a weight 
of 17 pounds,and to be put up in balls 
weighing abeut a half pound each, and 60 
bound as not to become loose or tangled in 
transportation. 

45,000 pounds of coarse Hemp Twine, to be 3-ply, 
and to measure from 40 to 45 a to the 

ound, and to be put up in balls weighing 

From one to two pounds each, and 80 

bound as not to become loose or tangled in 
transportation. 

Samples of the articles required will be furnished 

to persons who desire to bid, on application to the 

Aw Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, 


More or less than the estimated quantities may 
be ordered as the necessities of the Department 
may poguise, at the discretion of the Postmaster 
Genera). 

Awards will be made for each article separately, 
if deemed most advantageous to the Department. 

Bids not made in conformity with this advertise- 
ment will not be considered. 

Each bidder must furnish with his proposal guar- 
antees of his ability to comply with his bid, and a 
certificate from a postmaster that such guarantors 
are reliable persons. 

bond with two sufficient sureties will be re- 
quired to each contract. 
failure to furnish promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or an attempt to impose upon the De- 
artment articles inferior, in the opinion of the 

-ostmaster General, to those contracted for, will 
be considered sufficient cause for the forfeitu:« of 
the contract. 

The Postmaster General reserves the right to: e- 

ect any or all bids, if in his opinion it is required 

y the interests of the Department. 

Proposals must be indorsed on the envelope 
‘*Proposals for Wrapping Paper,” or *“ Proposals 
for Twine,” and addressed to the Figst Assistant 
Postmaster General, Washington, D.C. 

JOHN A. J. ChKESWELL. 
Postmaster Gereral. 








‘PRovosALS FOR LETTER BAL- 
ANCES. 





Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, ? 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 5, ry 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
Department until the sth day of January, 1874, at 12 
o’clock nvon, for furnishing Letter Balances for 
the use of the Post Offices in the United States for 
one year, from and after the Ist day of February, 
1874, of the following description, namely: 

First. Balances capable of weighing eight ounces, 
avoirdupois weight, to be graduated down to 
quarter ounces. Of these it is supposed that 1,0W 
will be wanted. 

Second. Balances of the same capacity, graduated 
by the metric or gramme system. Of this class 100 
a, 4 be required. 

ird. Balances capable of weighing four pounds, 
avoirdupois weight, to be graduated to half ounces. 
Of this class it is supposed that 2W will be wanted. 

Perfect accuracy, strength, and durability will be 

required in the Balances to be furnished. 

inples of each description of Balances must ac- 
company each bid, and the bidder who may obtain 
the contract will be required to furnish Balances of 
& quality in all respects equal to the sample. 

Sach balance must be well and securely packed in 

a box for transportation, and delivered, free of all 
expense, to the Blank Agency, Washington, D. C. 

ore or less than the estimated quantities may 
be ordered, as the necessities of the Department 
may ~~ at the discretion of the Postmaster- 
General. 

Awards will be made for each article separately 
if deemed most advantageous to the Department. 

Bids not made in conformity with this advertise- 
ment will not be considered. 

Each bidder must furnish with his proposal guar- 
antees of his ability to oo his bid, and a 
certificate from a postmaster that such guarantors 
are reliable persons, 

A bond, with two sufficient sureties, will be re- 
quired to each cortract. 

A failure to furnish promptly any article con- 
tracted for, or any attempt to impose upon the De- 

rtment articles inferior, in the opinion of the 
-ostmaster-Gene al, to those contracted for, will 
be considered suff cient cause for the forfeiture of 
the contract. 

Proposals must be endorsed on the envelope, 
“ Proposals fo: Letter Balances,” and directed to 
the F rst Assi stant Postmaster-Geueral, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 

JOHN A. J. CRESWELL, 
= J an Postmaster-General 
INMAN LINE FOR QUEENSTOWN AND 

LIVERPOOL, 
Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to sai) as fol- 
ws: 


V0 

.... Saturday, Jan. 10, 11 A.M. 
Saturday, Jan. 17, 2P.M. 

. Saturday, Jan. 24, 10 A.M. 

Setarday, Jan. 31,2 p.m. 


CITY OF ANTWERP.... 
CITY OF BROOKLYN. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS.... 
CITY OF MONTREAL. 

CITY OF CHESTER....... 








DAY, from Pier No. 45 North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $70, $80, and $9), gold, according to accom- 
modation. Hound trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE, to Liverpool, Queenstown, Glas- 

ow, Londonderry, London, Bristol or Cardiff, $30. 

*repaid certificates, $32, currency. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg. 
om Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 
rates. 

Drafts issued at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business apply at 
the Company's office, No. 15 Broadway. 

_For Steerage Passage, at No. 33 Broadway, or Pier 
He. 45 North River. JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


rto 
O’DONNELL & FAULK, No. #2 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia. 
M. 8. CREAGH, No. 10? State st., Boston. 
F. C. BROWN, No. 32 South Clark st., corner 
Lake st., Chicago. 
woe INMAN, Liverpool, and No.9 Rue Scribe, 
aris. 


LARCEST STOCK 
OF 
WOOL-LINED 


ARCTIC OVERSHOES, 
Rubber Boots, Shoes, &c., 


AT 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 





1874. 
STATEMENT 


TRAVELERS. 


2()TH SEMI-ANNUAL STATE- 
v4, MENT OF THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE CO, 


HARTFORD, Conn,, January 1, 1874. 


St 





ASSETS. 


Real estate owned by the Company.. £67,000 06 
Cash in bank and hands of agents ... 229,086 
Loans on first mortgages real estate. 1,1 
Deferred premiums........... jaxveen 
Accrued interest 








United States Government bonds.... 3 f 
State and municipal bonds............ 123,260 03 
Railroad stocks and bends............ 163.450 WO 
Bank and Insurance stocks............ 482,620 09 
WN GID ccnecssrcee: sessceed $2,691,306 S4 


LIABILITIES. 


Claims unadjusted and not due....... 
Reserve (N.Y. standard) Life Depart- 
sca inat acess ekasscdantantedinns 


$175,524 74 
1,475,329 08 





} rr rr 


-Saturday, Feb. 7, 9 A.M. | 
and each succeeding SATURDAY and THUKs- 





Cor, MAIDEN LANE & NASSAU ST, 


Reserve for reinsurance, Accident 
183,628 94 


$1,852,482 77 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, 8861,824 07 





Statistics of the Year 1873. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


| Number of Life Policies written in 1873...... 2,461 
| Gain over 1872 in New Policies written...... o4 
| Whole number written to date........ . 8.154 
| Gain in Net Premiums over 1s72..... $59,756 26 
Whole number of losses paid to date......... 226 
Whole amount paid in losses........ $511,738 99 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Accident Polictes written 
I __ SESS Rae een rae 35,897 
Gain over 1872 in New Policies written, 3,479 
Net Cash Premiums received for 
Sci ia osinican dananiehatenmmimane $505,485 82 
Gain in Net Premiums over 1872..... 854.807 20 


s 

Whole number Accident Policies written $02,869 
Whole number Accident Claims paid.......19,0 
Whole amount Accident Claims " 

REEL RR GIS $1,890,301 53 
Total Losses paid, both Depart- 

ments $2,402,010 52 
| Average paid (both Departments) for 
every working day, from beginning....£S36 OO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 207 BROADWAY. 
JOHNSON, Manager. 





“The Greatest of Living Preachers.’’— 
British Quarterly Review. 


H. W. BEECHER’'S SERMONS in weekly Pamphlet 
Form. The New Series (Vol. XI.) of 


H.W. Beecher’s Sermons 


In weekly Pamphlet Form. The New Series 
(Vol. XL.) of 


Plymouth Pulpit 





| is just beginning. The pamphlet contains every” 


| week Mr. T. J. Ellinwood’s admirable verbatim re- 
| port of one Sermon of Mr. Beecher for the pre- 
| vious Sunday in Plymouth Church; the Prayers 
| before and after the Sermon are also given, and 
| the Scriptural Lesson and Hymns sung (Plym- 
| outh Collection) indicated. 


“They are without equal among the published 
| sermons of the day. Everywhere we find ourselves 
| in the hands of a man of high and noble impulses, 
of thorough fearlessnes, of broad and generous 
sympathies, who bas consecrated all his wealth of 
| intelligence and heart tothe service of preaching 
| the Gospel.”’—Literary World, London. 


“We recognize in these sermons a power which 
| is not given to more than one man in uv century.”’ 
—Buflale Courier. 


“The prayere oublished with the discourses are 
| as remarkable as the sermons themselves.’"—Z 
| Herald. 


| To advertise it among families, the Publishers 
have decided to present to every annual subscriber 
| during the coming year 

| 


| A FINE OIL-CHROMO, 





| printed in Paris, reproducing an oy” painting,- 


called *“*The Lord is Risen.”’ he size of the 
| Chromo is 12x16 inches; it sells in the Art Stores 
for $5. The subject is a beautiful one: an old 
moss-grown Cross, symbol of the Saviour’s earthly 
work and death, stands in the gray dawn of Resur- 
rection Morning, wreathed with vines and clusters 
of violets and pure ilies-of-the-valley—the flowers 
and foliage of early Spring. Asa whole, the picture 
| is an exquisite ——— in natural objects of the 
| central thought of the New Testament, and will re- 
ceive a warm welcome from all who love The Book 
This “ Premium ” is given with the simple object 
of inducing many to take 


| PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


who otherwise might not be attracted by a pamph- 
let containing “nothing but a sermon,” and with 


| the belief that one year’s experience of it will 


make permanent subscribers. 

The regular price of PLYMOUTH PULPIT is $3. 
To subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION we will 
send PLYMOUTH PULPIT for a year for £2.75. The 
mounting of the PLYMOUTH PULPIT picture will 
be 85 cents extra, delivered prepaid, by wail, ex- 
press, or agent. No unmounted ones will be issued. 
experience showing that they are very rarely called 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
San Francisco, 


} for. 


Oe Pee a aE Seg 
Why ~ Housekeeper’s Manual” Sells, 
A successful Agent says: “ Unlike all other books 
it has a claim on woman's attention. A HOUSE-TO- 
HOUSE CANVASS PAYS!” 

ACENTS WANTED. 


For terms and territory apply to J. B. FORD & 
CO., New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, or 
San cisco, 


Zion's: 
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Scie ific and Sanitary. 


ASTRONOMY IN 1873. 


LS grt quite putting aside the old year and 
its work, it may be interesting to review what 
has been accomplished in one important branch of sci- 
ence duriug the last twelve months. For the follow- 
ing sketch of the progress of Astronomy during the 
year 1873, we are indebted to a letter from Professor 
Kirkwood, published in the New York Tribune. 

New Asteroids.—Seven minor planets have been discovered 
since the eommencement of the current year, all in our own 
country. Four of these were detected by Professor Watson 
of Aun Arbor: three by Dr. Peters of Clinton, New York. 
The race between these distinguished observers has been re- 
cently quite interesting. The astronomer of Clinton is still 
slightly ahead, though closely pressed by his industrious 
rival. The discoveries of the present year make the whole 
number of known asteroids 134. 

Comets.—Beside the return of three periodic comets pre- 
viously observed, four others have passed their peribelia dur- 
ing the year 1873. On the 8d of April, M. Stephan of Mar- 
seilles detected the second comet of 1867. This body, on its 
first observed approach to the sun, was discovered by M. 
Tempel. Its period, which is alittle oversix years, varies con- 
siderably on account of Jupiter’s disturbing influence. Its 
orbit approaches more nearly the circular form than that of 
any other known comet. Two other comets of short period— 
those of Brorsen and Faye—were rediscovered by the same for- 
tunate observer; the former on the Ist, and the latter on the 
3d of September. 

On the third of July M. Tempel of Milan discovered a tele- 
scopic comet, which proved to be a member of the Jovian 
group. Its period is five years and two months; its motion is 
direct, and its orbit has about the same eccentricity as that of 
Faye’s comet. 

The other comets of the year presented no phenomena of 
special interest. It is remarkable that while the seven aster- 
oids were all discovered in America the seven comets were 
all detected in Europe. 

Memoirs.—A number of valuable astronomical memoirs 
have been read during the year before the various scientific 
societies in Europe and America. At the April meeting of 
the National Academy, Professor Alexander of Princeton 
read a paper of great interest on the Harmonies of the Solar 
System. Several papers on the mutual relations of the plane- 
tary orbits have been communicated to the American Philo- 
ftophical Society by Professor Chase of Philadelphia. At the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, Leverrier has presented two or 
three elaborate memoirs on the theory of the four outer 
planets. Professor Newcomb has completed his investigation 
of the orbit of Uranus, and his work has been issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Abbott a few months since 
read a paper before the Royal Society of Tasmania, giving the 
results of his recent observations on the great nebula in Argo. 
These observations are of great interest as indicating a pro- 
cess of rapid transformation where it was supposed the 
changes must be of a secular character. ‘The dark spaces in 
the nebula,” Mr. Abbott remarks, ‘tare extending and be- 
coming more undefined, gradually filling up with small 
stars.’ During the year preceding the date of Mr. Abbott’s 
memoir, the number of visible stars in the dark portions of 
the nebula had increased fully 50 per cent. 

Important papers have also been published by Mr. R. A. 
Proctor, the distinguished Secretary of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, Professor Watson of Ann Arbor, and many 
others 

In December of the present year, the long-awaited 
observation of the transit of Venus is to be made, and 
a great part of the work of preparation for this im- 
portant measurement has been accomplished during 
the past year. In short, although we have no astro- 
nomical discovery of extraordinary brilliancy to chron- 
icle, the science has certainly made substantial pro- 
gress. 








INLAND SEAS. 


RECENT paper by Dr. Carpenter, for a sum- 
mary of which we are indebted to the Popular 
Science Monthly, explains some curious phenomena of 
inland seas. It is well known that in the open ocean 
the depths are uniformly colder than near the surface, 
so that, while the surface-water may approach 80° 
Fahr., the water at the depth of one or two miles is 
near the freezing-point. Where inequalities of the 
ocean’s bed obstruct the movement of the water, the 
temperature is more uniform; as in the Sulu Sea, 
where the water is at 50° at the greatest depths, while 
in the contiguous but more open China Sea it is at 37° 
in deep soundings. While the surface-waters of inland 
seas may be of equal temperature, the depths present 
great contrast. The Straits of Gibraltar are quite 
shallow, and a free interchange of waters between the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean is kmpossible. From 
local causes there is frequently no current, or but a 
very slight one. Consequently the cold waters of the 
deep Atlantic are prevented from flowing in, and a 
comparatively uniform temperature prevails in the 
depths of the Mediterranean. Hence there is little 
circulation; and the water, becoming stagnant, affects 
in a marked manner the development of life in it. 

Dr. Carpenter was astonished to find in the Mediter- 
ranean few evidences of life deeper than eighteen hun- 
dred feet. The dredge brought up barren mud. In 
the cold but freely-circulating waters of the Atlantic, 
animals are found at nearly the greatest depths. 
Whence the difference? Dr. Carpenter “found the 
deep waters of the Mediterranean turbid, filled with 
fine particles of sediment which at last make the ooze 
of the bottom.” The presence of this floating dust is 
proved by the blueness of the water. Turbidity is 
known to be unfavorable to the development of many 
kinds of marine life, But another reason for the ab- 











sence of life at the bottom of the Mediterranean is the 
deficiency of oxygen in its waters at those depths. 
Deep waters from the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
have been boiled off, and while from the gases of the 
first there was twenty per cent. of oxygen, from the 
latter there was only five per cent. Of curbonic acid 
the first furnished from thirty to forty per cent., while 
the latter furnished sixty per cent. Here there is a 
possible cause for the paucity of life. 

But whence arises the deficiency of oxygen? Chief- 
ly, perhaps, from the slow decomposition of organic 
matters, carried in by river and other agencies, and 
which may add to the turbidity referred to. This 
state of things in the Mediterranean, and possibly in 
other inland seas, evidently arises from absence of cir- 
culation of the waters. Winds disturb the surface 
only, and in the Mediterranean there is no circulation 
arising from inequality of temperature. It has been 
said that inequality of density caused by evaporation 
must produce some vertical circulation, but density 
from this cause at the surface never exceeds the den- 
sity of the deeper waters. The oxygen at the surface 
can only reach the deeper waters by diffusion, hence 
its deficiency at considerable depths. In the Atlantic: 
and doubtless in all open oceans, the waters are dif- 
fused, and mixed by a wonderful system of circulation, 
the dynamic agencies of which are not present, or only 
in a modified form, in the inland basins. 





Bulls isher' s ; Department, 


NEW y Youre, JANUARY 7, 1874. 











THE CAMPAIGN. 


E have the best possible news on all sides 

for our subscription lists for next year. QOur 

Agents are sending in splendid lists of names; our 

mails come burdened with renewals and new subscrip- 

tions. Even in “hard times” people realize that a 

thoroughly interesting and good paper is cheap at the 

price of the CHRISTIAN Union—something less than 

one cent a day !—and when the pictures are thrown 

into the scale the balance turns very quickly and the 

game is won! 
ONE SPECIMEN. 

Look at this report of two weeks’ work in one of the 

large cities—certainly a very handsome showing: 
Canvaseed 3 hours Monday, taking 9 subscriptions. 


2 Tuesday, “ I 
cd 2 j.“ Wednesday, “ 7 5 
Ly 3 “ Friday, o 26 wo 
= 2 “* Saturday, “ 4 = 
sas 2 %\“ Monday, “ 6 - 
“ 1 “ Tuesday, “ n o 
“ 2 “ Wednesday, o lv o 
2 “ Thursday, “ ll = 
“ 3 Ay Friday, “ 9 oo 
iy . “7 Saturday, o 2 oe 
o 224 a) in all, “ 125 . 


ANOTHER. 
Another agent took 21 subscriptions in an hour and 
three-quarters, and that in a little country town. 
Let every young man or woman who lacks employ- 
ment apply for an Agency! This is profitable work 
tor hard times. 





“IMMEDIATE DELIVERY.” 
ITH a full supply in stock of the new 
premiums ‘Our Boys,” and the old favorite 
pdr “ Our Gris,” we are delivering pictures to sub- 
scribers as fast as their names are received and properly 
booked. And to-day, although our daily mails are 
bringing in subscriptions more rapidly than at the 
corresponding time of any previous year, westand, and 
mean to stay, free from “Chromo debts.” We have 
delivered, and are constantly delivering by mail, ex- 
press, or agent as the case may be, the premium to 
every subscriber who has sent the proper remittance to 
cover his order. 

If, therefore, having subscribed for this coming year, 
you have not received your New Premium Pair, ex- 
amine our table of prices and compare it with your 
remittance. If you have sent enough money, drop us 
a line, for there is some error; if you have not sent 
enough, SEND IT! Only, do not look for the Premi- 
ums in less than two weeks from the time we receive 
your subscription, as it takes that time to properly 
book the names and arrange the premium lists. 

Our premium chromos, frames, ete., are all ready for 
immediate delivery. The rush may be too much for 
us, but we have made such ample provision that we 
feel safe. Meantime the good old maxim must hold— 
First Come, First SERVED! 





SENDING MONEY.— Never send us currency in a letter 
It is always possible to get either a Postal Money 
Order, Check, or Draft on New York, or have a letter 
Registered. We have cause to complain either that 
people are careless, and do not enclose money when 
they say they do, or that somebody in the U. 8. Postal 
Service steals the money. In either case we cannot 
be responsible for loss. all our advertisements say, 
and we here repeat it: 

“CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL I8 AT THE RISK OF THE 
SENDER.” 





VOX POPULI. 
. NE'S a 
ae Sr. CATHARINE'S, ONT., Dec. 18, 1873. 

Gentlemen: I have received and had framed your two last 
premium chromos, “Our Boys.” I have had all your pre- 
miums, but I consider that for beauty, richness, and fine 
finish, the * Boys"’ are ahead. 

There is a sweetness and delicacy about both the “ Girls” 
and the “ Boys” that endears them to all, and at once makes 
them an important part of our home. Add to this that the 
Union is the most welcome of visitors, and would not be dis- 
pensed with if the cost was quadrupled. 

I will guarantee any intelligent head of a family, if he or 
she or both will try the Christian Union for one year, they 
will admit it is the best investment and most satisfactory an@ 
liberal return that they have ever met with. 

Yours, very truly, —_—--. 
CARBONDALE, LUZERNE Co., PA., Dec. 26, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen: Thanks for your Christmas gift ! 

“Our Boys” arrived yesterday (Christmas day.) We think 
this premium beats the world. 

At our family reunion yesterday, the pair (“Our Boys”) 
were admired by all; and I return you thanks for your kind- 
ness, promptness and liberality. 

Fraternally yours, 


LEWISTON, ME., Dec. 26, 1872. 


Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co,: 
Dear Sirs: 
more than pleased with them. I think the Christian Union 
well worth the subscription price, but with the premiums 

given, it is certainly more than satisfactory. 
Yours very truly, 





GALESBURG, ILL., Dec. 16, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Sirs—“ Our Boys" and the Cross reached me this day by 
mail. I am delighted, almost as absolutely.as my ecstatic 
three-year old boy—whose blue eyes have been dancing from 
picture to picture ever since the boy beautics were placed in 
their gilt frames. The little fellow has rapturously named 
the pictures “Two Little Charlies,” after himself, and he 
cvuldn’t be madé happier. The three Chromos surpass all the 
picture prizes in the newspaper line. 

PASTOR CONG. 





CHURCH, 





SPEONK, Dec. 23, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 


Dear Sirs: The Christian Union chromos, “‘ Our Boys,”’ were 
received the llth of December all right. We thank you fer 
them; they are beautiful and much admired. 

The Christian Union is an excellent paper. I want it as 
long as I can read anything. Yours, with respect, . 








NEWTONVILLE, N. Y., Dec. 26, 1873. 
Mr. Forp: 

The four chromos, * Our Girls" and “ Our Boys,”’ have both 
been received and in good order. The weckly arrival of the 
Christian Union, with its spicery, news, and intensely inter- 
esting matter for old and young, is always welcome at our 
cottage home, With respect, Mrs. 








New HACKENSACK, N. J., Dec. 26, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co,: 

The “Boys” came yesterday, and I can assure you they 
were a most acceptable Christmas gift. They are far superior 
to any premium I have yet seen, and I have now several 
which have been much admired; but the Boys shall have the 
post of honor. And while I do not always agree with the 
Christian Unton, I nevertheless respect its views always, and I 
would not know how to get along without it. 

Truly yours, Rev. 








FRAMES FOR THE - CHROMOS. 


N mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 
furnish frames for them. But the unregulated prices 
which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 
to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the publish- 
ers of this paper. 

At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium chro- 
mos may be had by Subscribers from the Canvassing 
Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate of 
charges, per frame: 





| 
me: = | Fo 











; * ' 
ao DESCRIPTION. Size. he ut “Bors | Pizuecre 
-~ | | 
” | Our Girts.| PREMIUM. 
pranese | | 
No. 1 The Popular Frame (as| 
wn in Agent’s Out- 
a0. Full Gilt, stencilled. |" inch. #1 10 $0 9 
“ 2 Oiled Walnut and Gilt.... ) = 210 123 
“ 3 Polished Walnutand Gilt. 2 - 235 16 
“ 4 Carved Polished Walnut! 
ANA Gilt........cccccccees 244 = 365 215 
© Bi Full Gilt........cccecesccees \2 bad 240 175 
“ 6 Full Gilt, stencilled....... ig * 430 275 
* 1\Full Gilt, Belgian pattern. 3 » 5 0 3 7% 








Samples of the frames will be shown by the Agents,. 
who will take orders for them, or they may be ordered. 
direct from either of our Offices at New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, or Cincinnati. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers: 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card: 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 











“Our Boys” are received to-day, and I fee) 


ANY of our Agents, on delivering the chro-| 


| 











